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Try to Get a Perfect Stand of All Crops Planted 














SCHOOL CHILDREN AND PATRONS PICKING COTTON AT ENTERPRISE SCHOOL FARM 


Where the people of ny school dis ct have the right sort of hustle and enterprise, there is still time to get land from somebody near the schoolhouse, start a ‘“‘school farm” 
of 1, 2, 3, or 4 acres, have the ps atrons vant children do the work, and use the crop money to lengthen the school term or improve the school. The picture above hows 
the patrons and children of Enterprise School, Wake County, N. C., picking cotton on their 3%-acre farm last fall. .They made four bales of cotton, which they sold for $544.47, 
and over $100 worth of cotton seed—and the patrons and pupils gave their labor free and had a mighty good time doing it. Wouldn't $644 help your school a lot? 





Y A perfect stand, we mean that number of plants on each square | wasted; then poor stands mean idle land, at a time when every possi- 
yard and on each acre that will give maximum profits. In actual | ble foot of ground should be producing. Good breaking, then har- 
field work, perfect stands are almost never attained; but it is | rowing and more harrowing, are absolutely necessary if seed are to 

plain that the nearer we approach them the greater our yields and germinate and grow into the best paying crops. 
net returns. Let us look at some of the Careful Planting.—Finally, we must not 


essentials in getting good stands. DON’T FAIL TO READ— ~— tolerate any slipshod methods in planting. 


Good Seed.—Of our main crops, par- The April d 4 Before being put to work, every planter 
ticularly corn, cotton and peanuts, we eApril Garden... . . - + + + should be carefully gone over to see that 


believe that in most cases the experienced | An Advertisement We Are Glad to Index 5 | every working part of it is in first-class con- 
farmer can, without a germination test, | Use and Care of Machinery in April . . 6 | dition. Then none but a skilled, careful 
tell whether the seed are good. In case F j man should operate the planter,—a man who 
: . arm Work for April 8; _: ney 
there is any doubt, however, a simple - a will see to it that it is supplied with seed, 
germination test should by all means be How Differentials Work . .-. . « + - 11] that itis feeding as it should every minute 
made before the seed are put in the | Joining With Neighbors in Doing Farm _of the time, that the seed are put at the 
ground. Possibly, because of the very "ee 4 is 4. 2s . ee + wl el hve@ld«L2 | dright depth, and that they are properly 


early frost last fall, it will be wise to test | | tvestock Suggestions fo April . BS) 16 | covered. 
In putting our farm work’on a war-time 


seed corn in the upper South this spring, ; 
though as a general rule we consider seed Working With Other Folks— Eight Suggee- efficiency basis, let us not forget that poor 
tions . . . . » + « « « « + 191 stands mean lands that are not doing their 


corn testing of little value to the Southern 
farmer, because our crops are generally | April Suggestions for the Housewife . 20 | best. -Two:thirds or three-fourths of a per- 
fect stand is not an uncommon sight in the 


matured well ahead of frost. Preventing Diseases of Hogs .. . , 
Good Preparation.—It is a waste of b Trail aM T ks 27 South, and where this is the case one-third 
Automobiles, Trailers an otor Irucks . or one-fourth the land is not only not work- 


good seed to plant ina rough, cloddy , ° | 
| seed bed. Seed so planted cannot possi- Timely Hints for Peanut Growers . . . 34'| ing, but we are wasting our laboron it. Aim | 
|| bly come up toa good stand; and so are —e —-— at perfect stands on every acre this year 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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VACUUM CUP 
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ig is in the country, on roads that bite 
and grind, that the extra tough tread 
of Vacuum Cup Tires shows to great- 
est advantage 


The quality and the superconstruc- 
tion offer the greatest resistance to wear. 


Long after ordinary tires become use- 
less, Vacuum Cup Tires roll on and on, 
piling up a mileage total that truly rep- 
resents the national spirit of economy 
and thrift. 


And this spirit is all the more empha- 
sized by the moderate cost of Vacuum 
Cup Tires. They cost approximately 
the same as ordinary 3,500 mile tires 
and much less than any other make 
carrying anything like ecual mileage 
assurance. 

Despite their low cost, Vacuum Cup 


Tires are guaranteed — per warranty 
‘tag — for 
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Makers of Auto Tubes ‘‘Ton Tested’’ 


PENNYSLVANIA RUBBER CO. 
JEANNETTE, PA. 


Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies Throughout 
the United States and Canada 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


| By TAIT BUTLER 














Mixing a Fertilizer 


TEXAS subscriber has cottonseed 

meal, guaranteed to contain 44 per 
cent protein, and he proposes to mix 
800 pounds of this meal with 1,200 
pounds of acid phosphate containing 
16 per cent phosphoric acid to make a 
fertilizer. He asks: “What per cent 
of phosphoric acid and nitrogen will 
I have in the ton of fertilizer?” 

The guarantee on the cottonseed 
meal is, “44 per cent protein.” To find 
the per cent of nitrogen in this meal 
we must divide the per cent of pro- 
tein by 6% or 44+6.25=7.04. The per 
cent of phosphoric acid and potash in 
the cottonseed meal is not given, but 
we may assume that it contains about 
2.5 per cent of phosphoric acid and 1.5 
per cent of potash. 

With these facts established or as- 
sumed, it is easy to solve our prob- 
lem, as in the following table: 





Phos. | 
Acid 























Nitrogen Potash 
800 Ibs. Cottonseed Meal 
per cent nitrogen ...| 56 Ds. 
2.5 per cent Phos. Acid. 20 Is. 
15 per cent Potash .... 12 Ds. 
1,200 Ibs. Acid Phosphate 
16 per cent Phos. Acid.. 192 De. 
2,000 pounds totals ...... | 56 Ibs. | 212 s.| 12 Ie. 
Totals divided by 20 to 
Sae wper cent ........... 2.8 p. ct.|10.6 p.c.| .6 p. ct. 
This mixture, therefore, makes a 


fertilizer which would be expressed 
as 28—106—6, or 28 per cent of 
nitrogen 10.6 per cent of phosphoric 
acid and .6 per cent of potash. The 
method of calculating is apparent. 
“Per cent” means “per hundred”; 
therefore, if there is 7 per cent or 7 
pounds of nitrogen in 100 pounds of 
the cottonseed meal there will be 8 
times 7 pounds in 800 pounds of the 
meal. The total amounts of phos- 
phoric acid and potash are calculated 
in a similar manner. When the total 
amounts of the plant foods in a ton 
of fertilizer are found, then to get 
the per cent of plant foods or the 
amount in 100 pounds, which is the 
same thing, we only have to divide 
the totals by 20, because there are 20 
hundreds in a ton. 


A Ready-mixed Feed Compared 
With Oats 


READER sends us the guarantee 

of a ready-mixed feed, which is 
offered as a substitute for oats for 
feeding horses and mules. The guar- 
antee is as follows, with which we 
give the analysis of oats for compari- 
son: 








| _ Guarantee 
Ready-mixed 
Feed Oats 

NONE cosaccsacsn per 12.4 per cent 
Carbohydrates ...... 60.0 per cent 59.6 per cent 
WB ceedeacevedececs 0 per cen 4.4 per cent 
SEE 0dr 08s4ta 6ences 14.0 per cent 10.9 per cent 
The question asked is, “Which is 


cheaper, oats at $70 a ton ($1.12 a 
bushel), or this ready mixed feed at 
$50 a ton?” The mixed feed is guar- 
anteed to contain “cane molasses, 
cottonseed meal and rice straw meal.” 

We have no hesitation in stating 
that we believe the ready mixed feed 
is the cheaper at the prices quoted. 
The analyses show that oats contains 
9 per cent more protein and 2 per 
cent more fat, while the mixed feed 
contains 4 per cent more carbohy- 
drates. The oats also contains 3.1 
per cent less fiber. Of course, the 
guarantee does not show the digesti- 
bility of the mixed feed, but we know 
the digestibility of cane molasses, 
cottonsed meal and rice straw of 


which it is composed. While the mix- 
ed feed contains more fiber, and this 
is less digestible, the carbohydrates 
furnished by the cane molasses are 
almost 


entirely digestible. Hence, 


there is not likely to be much differ- 
ence in the digestibility of oats and 
this mixed feed, for the digestibility 
of both the protein and fat in cotton- 
seed meal is higher than the digesti- 
bility of the protein and fat in oats. 
It is apparent that both the protein 
and fat in the mixed feed are largely 
from the cottonseed meal it contains. 

It is quite possible that oats may 
be slightly better than this ready 
mixed feed, but it is pretty certain 
that the difference, if any, is not 
great. In fact, the mixer of this feed 
has approached oats very closely in 
composition and digestibility, and 
that it is palatable is made certain 
by the molasses it contains. If fed as 
oats, pound for pound, this mixed 
feed, at $50 a ton, should certainly be 
as cheap as oats at from 8&5 to 8&8 
cents a bushel. Oats are now selling 
for around $1.10 a bushel on Southern 
markets. 


Selling Corn to Buy Cottonseed 
Meal 





READER asks: “Should I sell 

corn at $40 a ton ($1.12 a bushel) 
and buy 7.5 per cent cottonseed meal 
at $60 a ton? I would have to haul 
my corn to market. I have plenty of 
hay and corn to feed my stock during 
crop time.” 

The price quoted for corn is too 
low and that for cottonseed meal too 
high, according to present market 
prices, but even at these prices it will 
pay to self enough corn to buy 
enough cottonseed meal to give the 
work stock 1 pound of cottonseed 
meal for every 5 pounds of corn fed, 
provided the hay is from grasses or 
corn fodder. If the hay is a legume, 
cowpea, lespedeza, soy bean or clover, 
we would not advise selling corn and 
buying any cottonseed meal at the 
prices quoted. 

Even when ear corn is fed if a little 
care and trouble is taken the horses 
and mules can be taught to eat one 
to two pounds of cottonseed meal a 
day. If at first just a little cottonseed 
nmieal is scattered over the ear corn 
and this is only increased slowly as 
the animals learn to like and eat the 
meal, in a short time almost any ani- 
mal can be taught to like cottonseed 
meal, even when nothing is mixed with 
it. They may learn to eat it more read- 
ily when mixed with ground feed they 
like, but they can be taught to eat it 
even when shelled or ear corn is used 
as the other grain feed. 


The Per Cent of Butter Fat in Milk 
Cannot Be Changed by Feeding 


READER writes: “Will you please 

tell me if it is possible to increase 
the butterfat test of milk by feeding 
concentrated feeds?” 

Briefly the answer to this inquiry is 
no; but since the belief that “rich” 
milk, or milk having a higher per cent 
of butter fat can be produced by giv- 
ing “rich” feeds has been so general, 
and unfortunately still exists to a 
considerable extent, even among 
those who should know better, we 
think it is best to discuss the matter 
a little more at length. 

Jordan in “The Feeding of Farm 
Animals,” pages 316-321 says: 

“Many experiments, have been con- 
ducted for long periods and short 
periods in which very moderate ra- 
tions have been compared with very 
large ones, highly nitrogenous foods 
with those of a low protein content, 
dry with green or succulent mate- 
rials, and grains of the same class 





with one another, and, in a great ma- 
jority of the cases the verdict has 
been that, no consistent relation ap- 
pears to exist between the quantity 
or character of the ration and the 
composition of the milk. The writer 
has examined the results of nearly all 
important experiments of this char- 
acter of which he could find a record, 
and in but few cases could he dis- 
cover that there was a material in- 
crease or decrease in the proportion 
of milk solids which bore a logical re- 
lation to variations in the ration. In 
some cases, a temporary change ap- 
peared in the milk immediately after 
a violent change in the ration, but in 
most instances of this kind, there 
Was very soon a return to the ani- 
mal’s normal product. In a small pro- 
portion of experiments, the milk ap- 
peared to sustain a permanent though 
not extensive modification. The 
weight of testimony bears out the 
statement that the quality of milk 
cannot be changed at will by the 
farmer, but is largely determined by 
causes not under his control, such as 
breed and individuality, although feed- 
ing and treatment, especially the lat- 
ter, have more or less influence upon 
the character of milk secreted. It is 
possible, even probabley that contin- 
uous feeding either very poorly or 
very highly may bring about in time a 
permanent change in a cow’s milk, 
but today no one is wise enough to 
point out a way of definitely controll- 
ing this product through the feed.” 

Again Henry in “Feeds and Feed- 
ing” pages 349-350, 15th edition—says: 

“We have now come to know that 
the milk of each cow possesses a fix- 
ed, inherent composition, and that 
normally the richness of milk is not 
the immediate sequence of feed and 
care, provided the cow receives suffi- 
cient nutriment to maintain her body 
weight. Cows starved or greatly un- 
derfed may produce milk somewhat 
lower in fat percentage than normal. 
However, under all ordinary condi- 
tions the percentage of fat cannot be 
materially altered for any long per- 
iod of time by the particular kind of 
feed the cow receives. 

“It is not the body of the cow or 
the digestive tract, but the glands of 
the udder which determine the char- 
acteristics of the milk yielded by each 
individual cow. That is what we 
should expect, for if milk varied with 
every slight change of food and con- 
dition, the life of the young depend- 
ent on such milk would always be in 
jeopardy.” 

In substance, these and all other au- 
thorities agree that the per cent of 
butter fat in the milk is determined by 
the secreting cells in the udder and 
not by the kind of feed given.In other 
words, that the per cent of fat, or the 
richness of the milk, is dependent on 
the breed and individual characteris- 
tics of the cow and not on the feed or 
the manner of feeding. Of course, we 
must not overlook the fact that the 
per cent of butter fat in the milk of 
any individual cow varies from milk- 
ing to milking and from day to day, 
but these variations are within rather 
narrow limits and temporary. Vio- 
lent fluctuations in the per cent of 
butter fat may occur, due to violent 
changes, but these are not permanent. 

A cow that receives sufficient feed 
to maintain her body weight will 
maintain a fairly uniform quality of 
milk from day to day, from month to 
month, and from year to year, except 
after the third period of milking 
there is a small, slow and gradual de- 
cline in the per cent of butter fat, and 
usually there is more or less increase 
in the per cent of fat from the time 
of the largest flow to the close of this 
lactation period. In other words, a 
cow that gets sufficient feed to main- 
tain her body weight will produce as 
rich milk, but no richer, than when 
fed the largest amounts of the richest 


1 








feeds. A long period of underfeeding 
may slightly reduce the per cent of 
fat, but the effect is much more mark- 
ed on the quantity of milk than on 
the quality. Moreover, the feeding of 
fats in large quantities, even butter 
fat, will not materially and perma- 
nently increase the per cent of butter 
fat or the richness of milk. 

Few popular errors have been hard- 
er to correct and probably none has 
had less real foundation in fact. 

Again, the quantity of milk may be 
increased by feeding and this may in- 
crease the total butter fat produced, 
but usually if the increase in the 
quantity of milk is marked the per 
cent of butter fat is decreased, al- 
though the total amount produced may 
be larger. The richness of the milk, or 
the butter fat test is fairly stable and 
is a breed or individual character of 
the cow and is not materially influ- 
enced by feed nor is it under the cons 
trol of the dairyman. 


VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Sows Have Difficulty In Farrow- 
ing—Sow Loses Pigs 

















READER has had two sows which 

were unable to give birth to their 
pigs and asks, “What is the trouble 
and how can a recurrence be pre- 
vented?” 

There are numerous causes for this 
difficulty, some of which may be re- 
moved. Often the difficulty is in de- 
livering the first pig, and if a little as- 
sistance be promptly given the bal- 
ance of the litter may be delivered 
without trouble; but sometimes fur- 
ther assistance is required. The im- 
portant thing is to give assistance 
promptly, before the pigs die and 
swell and the expulsive efforts of the 
mother cease. 

In a large majority of the cases of 
this sort that have come under the 
observation of the writer the sows 
have not had sufficient exercise and 
have been improperly fed, resulting 
in the sows being constipated at the 
time the trouble occurred. It_is in- 
deed rare that this trouble occurs in 
sows in good strong flesh but not over 
fat, that have had green feed and 
abundant exercise. Frequently a sow 
that has had the run of a pasture or 
large lot is put up in a small lot or 
pen a few days just before farrowing. 
With less exercise, sometimes without 
the green feed she has been accus- 
tomed to and generally with a change 
of feed she is quite likely to become 
constipated and have more or less 
difficulty in the delivery of her pigs. 

Exercise and green feed are the 
two best preventives of such troubles. 
If these are not possible then .coarse 
feeds like wheat bran, or even a little 
oil or Epsom salt, should be given to 
insure an open or loose condition of 
the bowels, but green feed and exer- 
cise are much better. 


Sow Loses Pigs 


fA Bese has a sow which pro< 
duced one litter and raised the 
pigs, but lost her second litter a week 
or more before the regular farrowing 
time. He asks, “Will she probably 
raise her ‘next litter or when a sow 
once loses her pigs is she apt to do 
so again?” 

We would expect this sow to raise 
her next litter if properly handled. 
Perhaps she is a little more likely to 
lose her pigs again than a sow that 
never lost a litter, but the risk is not 
great. 

A month before farrowing the sow 
should be put in a lot by herself and 
care taken to see that she takes am- 
ple exercise. Sows carrying pigs 
should have some green grazing and 
a little tankage or other feed rich in 
protein. This is especially importan’ 
if the sow has no green feed. . 

















What Farmers Want to Know 





By VW. F. MASSEY 























In the Flower Garden 


NE having a quantity of gladiolus 
bulbs or corms can have a good 
succession of bloom by planting some 
in March, April, May and June, so 
that the flowers will come in succes- 


sion. When the bloom of the hya- 
cinths, tulips and narcissi are over 
you can let them remain till the 


leaves ripen or begin to turn yellow 
and then take them up and cure and 
store them away for fall planting, or 
you can simply let them remain and 
cut off the tops when yellow and 
plant scarlet sage or bedding be- 
gonias to keep up the ornamental 
character of the beds. As I grow 
these in quantity for the bulbs, I al- 
ways lift and cure them. 
*x* * * 

Plant seed of the Cardinal Climber 
right where the vines are wanted to 
grow. They do much better not 
transplanted. Sow China aster seed 
the first of the month for fall flowers. 
Sow in a well prepared bed and when 
large enough transplant to the 
beds where they are to bloom. They 
transplant very easily. For early 
bloom it is best to buy the plants 
from a florist. 

x * 

Helianthus Maximiliana is a small 
and pretty sunflower that blooms all 
summer till frost and does not grow 
tall. Plant the seed where it is to 
grow and thin to two feet apart. 

* * * 

The hyacinth bean makes a pretty 
porch climber and blooms a great 
abundance of sprays of bloom all 
summer, It will pay to cut a lot of reeds 
to make stakes to tie the blooming 
stalks of the gladiolus to, as they are 
liable to fall over. 

‘ss & 

Verbenas grown from seed sowed 
in the house can be now transplanted 
in the beds for blooming. The ever- 
blooming begonias of the Vernon 
type make beautiful beds, and as they 
seed freely it is easy for any one to 
get a large number of plants. I grow 
them from seed every year, and in 
fact furnish seed to the Northern 
seedsmen. The seed are as fine as 
dust, and are sown thinly on the sur- 
face of a box of moist soil and not 
covered at all. except for a pane of 
glass laid over the box. The plants 
are set in 2%4-inch pots as soon as 
large enough to handle. They are 
covered with bloom all summer and 
stand the sun better than geraniums. 
In fact they are among the best of 
bedding plants. I gather the seed 
pods as soon .as well grown and be- 
fore they dry and let the seed fall 
and then cure them in the house. 
A pinch of the seed between thumb 
and finger will make plants enough 
for a large bed. 


The April Garden 


LANT a row of snap beans at a 

time, and when that row is up and 
has made a pair of rough leaves, piant 
another row. In this way you can 
keep a constant succession of tender 
pods, and can get the rows that are 
too old out of the way and the soil 
growing something else. 

*x* * * 

The same is true of sugar corn, only 
more rows must be planted to insure 
plenty of pollen. Plant the succes- 
sion crop as soon as the previous 
planting is four or five inches high. 
Beans can be kept planted in succes- 
sion till late August and corn till 
early August. For these succession 
crops of beans, Burpee’s Green-pod 
Stringless is a good green-pod bean, 
and Tait’s Celestial is the best wax 
pod bean. For the main crops of 
sugar corn, use Country Gentleman 
and Stowell’s Evergreen. 








If early carrots are wanted, sow a 
few of the Early Scarlet Horn va- 
riety. The carrots for winter are 
planted in mid-summer. 

* * Ok 

Sow onion seed for making sets. 
Sow in rows very thickly and in good 
garden without fertilization, so 
that the majority of them will be 
about the size of a boy’s marble 
Pearl is a good early white onion, 
but not a good keeper. Southport 
White and Yellow Globe are better 
keepers. Green onions are always 
salable in any town, and are usually 
acceptable at home. These will usu- 
ally be ready for bunching early in 
March and being small, the bunches 
should have more in them than now 
as the bulbs get larger—a dozen in a 
bunch in March and half a dozen in 
April. 


soil 


x* * * 


Cucunibers and muskmelons are 
commonly planted in hills filled with 
manure. I find that I get better re- 
sults from these by manuring broad- 
cast and using only some good fer- 
tilizer in the hills. 

e é¢* 


Celery seed for the winter crop 





rather 
some 


purplish than tender green. 
Then for days before trans- 
planting to the garden let the soil in 
the frame get quite dry, as this will 
still further toughen the plants. By 
the middle of the month it should be 
safe to set them out. I prepare the 
holes for them before taking up the 
plants. The plants are lifted with a 
garden trowel with a mass of soil to 
each. The hole for ,each plant is 
filled with water, the plant set right 
in the water and the dry earth pulled 
in, but no pressing used. The plants 
celdom wilt at all. In the garden I 
set them in rows three feet apart and 
two feet in the rows, setting a six- 
foot stake to each plant and training 
them to a single stem tied to the 
stakes. For a later crop I set plants 
4x4 feet and let them tumble on the 
ground. Begin spraying tomato plants 
in the bed, and after transplanting 
to the garden spray every ten days 
till tomatoes are half grown. This to 
prevent leaf blight and some of the 
rots. 
* * * 

Begin spra;ing early potatoes as 
soon as well up. Add 1 pound of pow- 
dered lead arsenate or 1% pounds of 
lead arsenate paste to 50 gallons of 
the Bordeaux mixture, this last for 
the bugs, and the Bordeaux to pre- 
vent the early blight. A good deal 
can be done by hand-picking the ma- 
ture beetles as they crawl around lay- 
ing eggs. Every one of these killed 





it on at once. 


money in hogs these days. 
excellent time to start one. 


accordingly. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: SEVEN THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


RUSH all clods before they get hard; otherwise they may trouble 
you half the year. 
2. If you have nitrate of soda for the oats and wheat, better get 


It is already full late in the lower South. 
3. Do everything in your power to insure good stands. 
seeds, good plowing and thorough harrowing are highly important. 
4. Don’t be fooled by 33-cent cotton. 
your food crops, then grow some cotton. 


5. Plan for plenty of hog crops all through the season. 


6. Have you a really good permanent pasture? 


7. Study the planting calendar elsewhere in this issue and plant 


Good 
Make absolutely sure of 


There’s 


If not, now’s an 








should be sowed now. The north side 
of a fence is a good place for the seed 
bed, as it is not exposed to the hot- 
test sun. We sow the seed in lines 
six inches apart on the surface, and 
simply pat them down with the back 
of a spade. Then cover with burlap 
bags and water them. These will 
keep the surface from drying and 
crusting, and can be removed as the 
seed germinate. Years ago I bought 
some celery seed from a druggist and 
sowed them in the way mentioned. I 
had a fine stand of plants. One morn- 
ing the druggist came to my house 
with a man to introduce him, saying 
that he had complained that the cel- 
ery seed he sold him were worthless, 
as he failed to get a plant, and as I 
had bought some of the same lot of 
seed he wanted Mr. to see my 
bed. I asked him how he sowed the 
seed, and he said in close rows just 
like mine, and covered them an inch 
deep. This fully explained his fail- 
ure. The further treatment of the 
celery plants will be explained at the 
proper time. 





* * * 


Eggplants should be kept under 
glass and grown on strongly. I set 
them in pots of the 2™%-incl. size as 
soon as they make a pair of rough 
leaves, and when these pots are filled 
with roots I transfer them to 4-inch 
pots. In these in a rich compost, they 
will make very strong plants, and 
can be knocked out and planted with- 
out breaking the balls of soil I do 
not set them till late May, or when 


the soil is finally warm. 
. + 2 


Early tomato plants that were 
transplanted to the frame in March 
should now be rapidly hardened off. 
Expose them to the open air as much 
as possible, and try to get the stems 





will stop a host of the greedy larvae. 
If the bugs appear on the late tomato 
plants, use the same spray. 

es 

Here the great enemy of the grapes 
and roses is the rose bug or chafer. 
They appear about the time the bloom 
comes on the grapes, and if not 
checked they will eat every bloom 
and there will be no grapes. I mix 
1 pound of lead arsenate powder in 
20 gallons of water and a gallon of 
corn syrup and spray well with this 
as soon as as the blossom buds ap- 
pear on the grape vines and the rose 
bushes, so that they find it ready for 
them. This insect is not common 
south of Maryland, and generally on 
sandy land here. 

a * - 

Sow but a few radishes at a time, 
for they soon get pithy. After April 
the only radishes to sow are the sum- 
mer varieties, and later on the fall 
and winter ones. } 





More Kudzu Queries 


“TS KUDZU of any value for hay? 
If I start a small patch will it ever 
become a pest? How many plants 
will it take to plant an acre? Let me 
know just what you think of it.” 

I thought that I had told over and 
over what I think of the kudzu plant, 
but I will once more try to answer 
your questions. The kudzu will make 
more hay than any plant I know, and 
stock are fond of it. But you may de- 
pend on it that if you once get it in 
your land it is there to stay, and if 
not watched it will take the whole 
farm, for it sends out runners in ev- 
ery direction and they run for 30 feet 
or more and root at every joint. If 
you ever want to get rid of it you will 
have the job of your life. How many 
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plants will plant an acre? One plant 
will cover an acre in a year or two if 
let alone. I have been trying for 
three years to get rid of kudzu, but 
have more than ever. The roots run 
very deep in the soil and you cannot 
get them out whole, and every one 
cut will make more plants. Johnson 
grass and nut grass are not a circum- 
stance to kudzu. Now take 
this for just what I think about kudzu 
after growing it for. ten 
more. Better 
beans and velvet beans and 


plea se 


years or 
stick to cowpeas, soy 
clover. 


An Exhausted Pasture 
“WHAT shall I do for an old pas- 


ture which has had cows on 
it for a number of years? This pas- 
ture is very poor and grown up with 
young pines.” 

This is the common Southern pas- 
ture, a place where everything except 
grass grows. Many seem to imagine 
that a piece of land can support cows 
and other stock year after year and 
take care of itself. Grazing runs land 
down as fast as anything else. That 
pasture did not all at once get poor. 
Those young pines did not grow in the 
past few weeks. You have seen this 
pasture getting worthless year aiter 
year and did nothing for it, not even 
chopping down the pines, and now the 
pasture is simply a piece of poor land 
where no cow can get a living. I have 
seen this kind of pasture from Vir- 
ginia southward. And yet I know 
pastures which have fed beef cattle 
for the past 75 years and have enrich- 
ed the owners, and today they grow 
more grass than ever. In fact, they 
grow more grass than a steer an acre 
can keep down, and tons are trampled 
under foot. And yet the hills where 
this grass grows were once noted for 
poverty. But the finest of grass sods 
will run out and the land will run 
down in fertility if you imagine that 
you can pasture off all that grows on 
the land and do nothing for it. In 
short, you and many others have 
imagined that a pasture should take 
care of itself and that you can eat 
your cake and keep it too. 

But every animal that grows up on 
a field is taking the phosphates out of 
the soil to build up its bony frame, 
and if you do not replace these your 
grass is going to run out and your 
land get poverty-stricken. Now the 
hills I have referred to have had a 
top-dressing of bone meal every 
spring to replace the phosphorus used 
by the stock in making bones, and in- 
cidentally there has been a light sur- 
plus. Then too the droppings have 
been scattered, for they make rank 
tufts that the cattle will not eat. The 
weeds have been mowed off before 
seeding till now there are no weeds. 

Go thou and do likewise. Break up 
the old field you call a pasture and 
make a pasture of it. Break it deeply. 
Harrow in 300 pounds of acid phos- 
phate an acre and sow a bushel of 
cowpeas an acre. Of course grub out 
all the young pines before plowing. 
When the peas are mature disk them 
down and turn all under and harrow 
in a ton or more lime an acre. Then 
add 300 pounds of any good fertilizer 
an acre and sow 15 pounds of orchard 
grass seed and 10 pounds of redtop 
grass. After sowing these sow two 
pounds of white clover seed an acre 
and brush all in with a smoothing 
harrow. Then do not put a lot of 
stock on it as soon as it looks green, 
and have all the young grass pulled 
out by the roots. Wait till there is a 
strong sod. Then thereafter keep it 
strong and getting stronger. Top- 
dress the grass every spring with 200 
to 300 pounds of raw bone meal an 
acre. Keep weeds mowed off before 
seeding, harrow the droppings over 
the field and once in six years give it 
a dressing of lime and brush it in with 
a smoothing harrow. Then you will 
have a pasture worth calling a pas- 
ture instead of a piece of poor land 
grown up with young pines and no 
pasture at all. 





The men who lead are the men who read, 
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She has given her all. 
With a proud heart ites 
and a firm eee shehas “~~ 
made the supreme sacrifice of nerves —her son. Her patriotism, 
her loyalty cannot be measured by mere dollars—she has given of her 
heart’s blood, of her very soul. 


And you are but asked to lend! If you gave every dollar that you have 


and hope to have, your sacrifice would be as nothing to hers. But you 


are asked only to lend, to /vvest in the best security in the world. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT BONDS 
THIRD LIBERTY LOAN 
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too wet to work in the field, every 


Use and Care of Machinery in April part examined carefully, all bent 


straightened, the teeth sharpened, ail 





By G. H. ALFORD rust removed and then put together 





again and all nuts tightened. 





HE world is begging for food hard ground and will always give =F. 8 
and the labor situation is alarm- trouble in difficult scouring soil. A All fertilizer sowers, planters and 
ing. The demand for food is good blacksmith can shaw any intel- seeders should be thoroughly cleaned, 
rapidly increasing, while the farm la- ligent farmer how to sharpen, set and all wearing parts w ell oiled, and the 
bor supply is continually decreasing. harden a plow point in a very shore machines tested out betore time to 
, oS time. The plow should be removed use them in the field. Use kerosene 


As full a use as possible of labor from the ground at noon and night. and ol 


saving farm implements and machin- It should be cleaned every night and clean, 
ery should be made to meet this sit- the mold-board and other parts oiled % 
uation. Of course, all implements or greased. The plow is often left in It will soon be time to use the mow- 
and machinery must be cleaned, oiled, the ground at noon or night and er and other haying machinery. Of 
. sharpened, painted, and properly ad- heavy rains fall and it remains there course the mower should have re- 
justed. All rainy days should be util- for several days. ccived attention just after the harvest 


rags to keep the iron parts 


 * 









































ized to repair and oil the harness, to i Pais last fall or when put away for the 
clean and smooth the shoulder pads The disk harrow should be taken winter. At that time you knew just 
and collars, and to repair the single- to pieces the first rainy day, all badly how the machine had been running, 
trees, clevices and so on. used up disks replaced with new ones, how bad!y worn it was and just what 

* * * the bearings cleaned out and replaced parts were weak. The mower and 


Every plow should have two points, if badly worn, all oil passages should other haying machinery should be 
and the one notin use should be kept be cleaned out, and the disks straight- completely overhauled before time to 


sharp at all times and ready for use. ened out, cleaned and sharpened. cut the alfalfa and other early hay 
The edge of the points or shares ae crops. All bearings should be clean- 
should be properly shaped and sharp. All harrows should be taken to ed with kerosene or gasoline to cut 
A dull share will not penetrate very pieces during rainy days when it is out all hard grease. All wearing 
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The Only Positive Safeguard Against Slipping and Skidding 


Skidding is the greatest danger that besets the motorist. It comes without 
warning, turns pleasure into peril, and takes enormous toll in human lives 
and wrecked cars. Every day, some one, somewhere skids to his death, 


Slipping and skidding are entirely due to a loss of traction. Perfect traction on muddy, slip- 
pery, greasy roads is impossible without Weed Chains, Wheels equipped with Weed 
Chains automatically lay their own traction; just the same as if a carpet of pebbies were laid in 
front of the tires. With Weed Chains you get full service out of your car all the year 
’round. You can travel over any road no matter how muddy, icy, or slippery with perfect 
assurance of safety and comfort. 


Prevent Accidents—Save Time and Money 


Many lives have been lost; many cars have been damaged and wrecked; much time has been wasted because of 
foolish dependence on rubber alone. Rubber lacks the bite-and-hang-on ability to prevent slipping and skidding. 
No other device has ever been invented that takes the place of Weed Chains, All kinds of make-shift devices 
have been tried and all have been found worthless and useless, Weed Chains are the only traction device which 
can be absolutely relied upon at all times and under every road condition. So make safety yours, Take no chances, 
Equip your car with Weed Chains ahd thus prepare for accidents before they happen—not after. 


. e oo 2? 

Do Not Inijure Tires Because They “Creep 
Weed Chains don’t injure tires even as much as one little slip or skid because they “creep,” 
that is they continually shift backwards around the tires and, therefore, do not come in contact 
with the tread at the same place at any two revolutions of the wheel. Made of the hardest 
steel, electrically welded and highly tempered; almost as smooth as glass and hard as a diamond 
without being brittle. They grip without grinding—hold without binding. No matter how 
muddy or slippery the road, they hold on like a bulldog—prevent side-skid and drive-slip. 
Sizes to fit all styles and makes of tires, 

Don’t wait till it rains. Stop at your dealer’s today when the 

*‘going” is good and buy aset of Weed Chains for aii four tires. 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC. 
Bridgeport Connecticut 


Also Manufacturers of Weed Chains for Motor Trucks. Dobbins Blowout Chains. Weed Chaln-Jacks. ete. 
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parts should be clezned and greased 
with tailow. 
* * 
Spare time should be used to keep 
all tools, implements and machinery 
l 


n first-class condition. Be sure an 





roughly clean by 
at all times. If 


he machine ts put away for a week 


eep all oil holes t 





i 
| 

the use of gasoline 
th 


or more at any time it is advisable to 
oil the well cleaned bearings with a 
nixture of lard and kerosene, having 
the proportions so that the fluid will 
permeate all the parts and then har- 
den. This forms a coating over the 
metal which will prevent rust. 
» » a 

All bolts should be kept tight at all 
times, and an abundance of lubricat- 
ing oil should be used. Loose bolts 
are often the cause of broken parts, 
and the lack of lubricating oil causes 
rapid wear and at the same time the 
teams suffer on account of heavy bur- 
dens. 

* * * 

Every farmer should keep a smaii 
stock of bolts and taps of different 
sizes to make repairs. If the owner 
of a mowing machine would see that 
he has on hand at ali times a small 
supply of knife heads, rivets, sections, 
ledger plates, wearing plates and 
guards, he would have little trouble 
during the harvest season. This is 
also true of other machinery on the 
farm. 

K * + 

It should be uanecessary to adi 'se 
any reader of The Progressive Farm- 

at this late‘date to flat-break every 
foot of tand for from five to 
seven or more inches deep with larve 
plows and strong teams or tractors, if 
it has not already been broken. If 
the land was flat-broken’during the 
fall or winter, the beds for cotton 
seed can be quickly and easily made 
by arranging the disk harrow for an 
inthrow and by adjusting the inne: 
ends of the gangs higher than the 
outer. 





* oS + 


All seed come up quicker, grow fas- 
ter and mature sooner when planted 
in a firm seed bed, consequently it is 
not wise to plant cotton, corn or oth- 
er crops on freshly plowed ground. 
When the ground ghas ‘been flat- 
broken for some time before plant- 
ing, it is always advisable to use the 
disk harrow or spring-tooth harrow 
to thoroughly pulverize the surface 
and to destroy all grass and weeds. 
When beds have been made for some 
time before planting, it is usually 
necessary to pulverize the surface of 
the beds and destroy all weeds. The 
beds may be put in first-class cond$- 
tion for seed by arranging the disk 
3 


e inner ends of the gangs consider- 


| ably higher than the outer. 


* x * 

The soil should be firm and the sur- 
race of the soi! should be stirred for 
say two inches deep at planting time. 
The disk, the spring-tooth, the pee- 
tooth or the Acme harrow should al- 
ways be used at or just before plant- 
ing time to prepare the soil for the 
seed. The peg-tooth harrow should 
always be run diagonally across all 
beds at planting time ‘to put all clods 
and trash into the water furrows so 
that the cotton, corn, sorghum, pea- 
nuts, sweet potatoes and other crops 
may be cultivated to the best advan- 
tage while young by the use of the 
peg-tooth harrow. 

a - * 

Many thousands ofsacres of corn 
and cotton and other crop€ will be 
given the first cultivation daring the 
month of April, and let us not forget 
that the cheapest and best cultivation 
given such crops as corn, cotton, pea- 
nuts and sorghum while young is that 
which is given with a section peg- 
tooth lever harrow. 





I am enclosing check for $1 to cover my 
renewal for another year. I want to con- 
gratulate you on the excellent advice you 
are continually giving your readers, For 
severa! vears I have been more or less pre- 
judiced against soliciting subscriptions (hav- 
ing been Mayor for six years), but I confess 
that your paper deserves all the praise that 
can be given, and I shall deem it not only 
a pleasure but a duty to recommend it to 
anyone looking for a good, reliable farm 
journal.—J. A. Frisby, Conway County, Ark, 
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All the Former Excellence 
Plus Many Refinements 


THIS NEW REO LIGHT FOUR is, in all me- 
chanical essentials, the same as its famous pre- 
decessor—Reo the Fifth, “The Incomparable Four.” 


THAT IS TO SAY, those principles of design and 
of construction which made that great Reo famous 
the world over for dependability and low upkeep, 
have all been retained, 


WHEN YOU CONSIDER that that Reo Four 
remained standard in practically the same form 
for eight seasons (longer than any other auto- 
mobile ever built save one); 


IT MUST HAVE BEEN wonderfully right at 
every point; must have been. For during those 
years an host of rivals and imitators came and 
went, ° 


AND ALWAYS REO maintained its supremacy. 


SO WE FEEL that the best possible recommend 
for this latest Reo—this new Light Four—is to 
say that all those principles of design and that 
same quality have been retained. 


REFINEMENTS have been made at many points 
however. 


WE PREFER THE TERM “refinements” rather 
than improvements. For, truth to tell, no 
owner of a Reo Four could suggest an improve- 
ment in that great car, 


REO ENGINEERS, at the same time the most 
experienced and the most progressive, are always 
seeking opportunities to refine details of Reos. 


AND THEY FOUND WAYS to make parts of this 
chassis, always the most accessible ever built, 
stil more accessible. 


ALSO MORE POWER has been developed in the 
same motor by refinements of valve mechanism; 
better balance of reciprocating parts. 


THE OILING SYSTEM has not been improved— 
no use trying to improve on what was already 
perfection. 


ODDLY ENOUGH when we begin to talk about 
this new Reo Light Four, we feel an inclination 
to emphasize rather those features in which no 
changes have been made, than those where they 
have! 


SUCH WAS THE QUALITY—such the depend- 
ability—such the low upkeep—such the satis- 
faction of 100,000 owners, that a better could be 
made only by refining details of the original 
model. 


AND THIS ONE IS BETTER only because itis the 
latest, the most refined edition of that Reo Four. 


YOUR REO DEALER will show and explain to 
you the points wherein these refinements have 
been effected—and he’ll tell you the reason for 


each, 


IN A WORD, for your convenience—in every 
case. For still greater accessibility. For still 
longer life. And for still lower cost of upkeep. 


ASK HIM about these things. 


WHEN YOU SEE THIS REO you will say the 
body lines, the finish, the upholstering are the 
finest Reo has ever turned out, 


A LUXURIOUS EQUIPAGE; as handsome in 
appearance as it is excellent mechanically; yet 
at a price less than you had planned to pay for 
such a car. 


DEMAND SEEMS unlimited. At present, al- 
most hopelessly in excess of factory output. 


SO ONLY THOSE who decide now and order at 
onee can hope to obtain a Reo Light Four for 
spring delivery. 


TODAY won’t be a minute too socn. 


Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Michigan 





New Light Four 
5-Passenger Touring 


$1225 





Price is Ff. 0. &. Lansing and the 
special Federal tax must be added. 
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engine at a favorable price. 


WITTE 


roduct—ENGINES. 


2359 Oakland Ave., 

2359 Empire Bldg., 

Pittsburgh, . 
Pa. ' 


AA 


I could not continue to be successful year after year. 
and you know “‘it’s what you get for your money that counts.” 


HIGH 
GRADE 


are Standardized, Semi-steel Construction. Parts Interchange- 
able. Surplus Power. Stationary, Portable or Saw-Rig. 
Kerosene, Gasoline, Naphtha, Distillate and Gas. 2 to 22 H-P, 
90-Day Trial—5-Year Guarantee—Cash or Easy Terms. 
Before you decide on any type of engine I want you to write for my new 
copyrighted book, “How to Judge Engines.” It’s all about engimes—nothing else. 
It tells you about engine materials, why WiTTE Engines are easier to operate, require less 
fuel, develop more power. It explains how my wonderful factory systemrand special engine 
building machinery enables me to build a high-grade carefully-finished engine, and sell it 
direct to you at a saving of $15 to $200, depending on the size you want. 
This is a wonderful saving, possible only because of perfect factory sys- 
tem, standardized construction, and exclusive attention to building one single 
Write for the complete story today—my latest offers, lowest prices 
or immediate factory shipment, and easy terms.—ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


I Have To Build 
BETTER Engines 


Because I Build 
Nothing Else 


What better proof of engine quality and 
engine reliability could you ask than 31 years of 
continuous success in making and selling only the 
one thing—WITTE Engines; growing larger 
each year until now I own the largest exclusive 
engine factory in the world ae po | 

If I were making and selli 
implements I couldn’t give the time and atten- 
tion that I do now to building the best engine 
I know how to make for my customers. 
I build what power users demand—a reliable 
If I did not build better engines, 


direct to the 
ng a variety of 


You know that— 





ENGINES 


For 







Kansas City, Mo. 


Ooo 















My pens consist of 





will 
made good. 


FUNK EGG FARM, 


HATCHING EGGS AND BABY CHICK 


fromTAPNESTED EU INE EGG FARM 


England and those raised from imported stock, 
in each mating has a past performance record and is bred from 
high egg strain parents. 

Ask me to send you my free illustrated book giving prices and 
description of my hatching eggs and breeding stock. 
Safe delivery promised and shipping 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Box 4 
LYLE W. FUNK, Proprietor 






Breeds S. C. W. 
Leghorns Exclasively 


imported direct from Tom Barron 
Bach individual 


birds 


This book 
losses 


Bioomington, Ill. 












EACH ADVERTISER'S RELIA- 
BILITY GUARANTEED 


B WILL positively make good the 
loss sustained by any subscriber 
as a result of fraudulent misrepresen- 


tations made in The Progressive Far- 
mer on the part of any advertiser 
who proves to be a deliberate swin- 


dler. This does not mean that we will 
try to adjust trifling disputes between 
reliable business houses and their pat- 
rons, but in any case of actually 
fraudulent dealings, we will make 
good to the subscriber as we have 
just indicated. The conditions of this 
guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one 
month after the advertisement ap- 
pears in our paper and after the 
transaction complained of; that our 
liability shall cover only the purchase 
price of the article in question, nor 
aggregate over $1,000 on any one ad- 
vertiser, and that the subscriber must 
gay when writing each advertiser: “I 
am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
entees the reliability of all the ad- 
vertising it carries.’’ 














Our @lubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish. 





Green Manure Pays 


Sowing cover crops between rows improves 
soil, saves fertilizer, prevents plant food es- 
caping. 

3 Feet Wide 








Evenly sows clover, alfalfa, turnip, rape, timo- 
thy, rye, wheat, oats, buckwheat, etc., any quanti- 
ty per agre. {7 flat teeth cover seed thoroughly 
and make dust mulch, leaving ground flat. 
Saves seed and labor. Assures good crops. Ideal 
cultivator.: Kills weeds. In stock near your, 
Catalog free. 





Eureka Mower Co., 














Den’t Throw Away This Paper 


Never throw away a copy. of The 
Progressive Farmer. If you don’t file 
your paper for future reference, then 
give the paper to some farmer, farm 
woman, or farm boy, 
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Farm Suggestions for April 


By T. B. PARKER 





ARCH was largely a month of 

preparation, with occasional 

plantings, April will be largely a 
month of planting with occasional 
finishing touches of the preparation 
of the land. But if 
from any cause 
the preparation 
could not be made 
in March, it should 
@ not be slighted on 
account of the 
rush of work in 
April. Thorough 
preparation will 
largely determine 
the crop yield. Re- 
member the parable of the sower who 
went forth to sow and the difference 
in the results of the seeds that fell on 
the stony land and those that fell on 
the fertile (well-prepared) land. It 
is the thirty-fold, sixty-fold and one 
hundred fold that we are striving for 
this year. 





MR. PARKER 


* * * 


Let us keep this one thing in mind 
and determine to do our best to reach 
the highest yield possible. We know 
that it is impossible to make a hog 
weigh 250 pounds unless we give him 
feed to produce that much 
weight. We may give him all the at- 
tention possible, good clean bedding, 
and water in abundance, but without 
the requisite quantity of food he will 
not reach the 250 pounds. So with 
crops. We may plant an acreage 
which we think ought to make us 100 
bushels corn or 1,000 pounds of 
cotton, but unless the plant food nec- 
essary for growing that quantity of 
corn or cotton is in the soil and avail- 
able to the plants, we will fall short 
of our expectations. Note that I say 
it must be available. And remember 
thorough preparation of the soil 
the first step to be taken in making 
the plant food that is already in the 
soil available to the plant. Barring 
conditions over which we have no 
control, every crop failure is a stand- 
ing advertisement of our poor land, 
apathy, ignorance, or lack of prepar- 
edness. Nine times out of ten if we 
will meet our crop requirements, it in 
turn will meet our expectations. 

x ok 

With shortage of farm labor all 
crops should be planted with a view 
of substituting two-horse cultivators, 
harrows, etc., or other wide cutting 
implements, in the place of the nar- 
row cotton plows and cultivators so 
familiar on most Southern f 


enough 


of 


is 


farms. 
Corn probably offers the finest oppor- 
tunity for this of any of our crops. A 
field of corn planted in rows five or 
six or seven feet wide, as many of our 
farmers are doing, can be cultivated 
in much less time than one planted in 
three and a half or four feet rows, the 
present practice of a great many 
farmers. The experience of those who 
plant in the wide rows is that they 
can make many bushels of corn 
per acre, and with less expense, than 
they could in the narrow rows. They 
simply plant the corn thicker in the 
drill. Where corn planted in rows 4 
feet apart should be 2% feet apart in 
the drill, corn in 6 feet rows should 
be 20 inches apart in the drill. Either 
of the above would give each plant 
10 ‘square feet of surface or 4,410 
stalks to the farmer’s acre. The ad- 
vantage in the wide rows are: they 
let in the sunshine better, a factor in 
crop growth, permit of more rapid, 
therefore cheaper cultivation; and 
permit of the planting of a row of 
soy beans or cowpeas between the 
rows of corn before the last cultiva- 
tion of the corn, Or if one preferred 
to sow the beans or peas at the last 
working of the corn, he could do so 
and either hog them off or cut and 
shock the corn and cut the soy beans 
or peas for hay. With the wide rows, 
a large part of the cultivation could 
be done with disk or other harrows, 


as 


working an entire middle at one trip. 
Some might object to the small quan- 
tity of corn that would be broken 


down at the ends in turning with 
these implements, but the loss of, 
these would not compare with the 


gain in rapid cultivation, provided the 
rows were quite long ones. 
* * * 

The early planting of corn was 
commenced in March and should be 
continued in early April. As a rule 
early planted corn, where seasons are 
favorable, will make heavier corn and 
larger yields than late planted corn 
will. However, there is economy in 
making two or three different periods 
in planting corn so as to make the 
times of cultivation fit in better than 
if it were all planted at one time. 

oe 2 

Plant only the very best selected 
seed corn. When a grain of corn fails 
to germinate, it is not only a loss of 
that grain of corn, which amounts to 
millions of bushels annually in the 
United States, but also a loss in the 
yield, for as a rule, replanted corn 
never does as well as the first plant- 
ing. In fact, unless corn badly 
missing, it is questionable if it pays to 
replant. If the stand is badly broken, 
it may pay better to plow up and 
plant over. I like to plant corn quite 
deep, that is, have an opener to the 
planter sufficiently large to permit 
the corn to be put well down in the 


1S 


ground, but covered shallow. For 
later plantings I want it covered 
deeper. 


ee * 
Before the corn comes up start the 
weeder or light harrow so as to break 
any crust that may have formed and 
destroy any grass or weed seed that 
may have germinated. Cultivators can 
be put in as soon as the corn is large 
enough. There no objection to 
deep cultivation while the corn is quite 
young, but each subsequent cultiva- 
tion should be shallower so as to not 
cut out the corn roots. 
° Hk * 


1S 


This is the month for planting cot- 
ton over a great deal of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer territory. As for 
corn, there should be the best of pre- 
paration of the land. The width of 
the rows will depend on the variety 
of cotton planted and the fertility of 
the soil. Large-leaf, tall-growing va- 
rieties require wider rows than small- 
leaf and low-growing varieties. The 
rows can be closer on thin land than 
on fertile land. For small growing 
varieties'on thin land, 3% foot is 
plenty width, and large-leaved tall- 
growing varieties on very fertile land 
may require from 4% to 5-foot rows. 
Each successful cotton grower of ex- 
perience will know what width of 
rows best results on his land, 
The less experienced should consult 
the succesful growers to their 
methods of growing the crop. 

x * * 


give 


as 


As to spacing of the plants in the 
row there is a diversity of opinion. 
Many prefer to have the plants close 
to each other, from 8 to 10 inches, and 
often two stalks in a hill, while oth- 
ers want theirs to stand from 12 to 18 
inches apart and strictly one stalk to 
the hill. As to which distance is the 
best it is not for me to say, except 
that I prefer moderately close spac- 
ing between stalks. If I hada differ- 
ent soil I might prefer a different 
spacing. 

* * * 

I consider it best to plant cotton on 
a slight ridge. If I could have my 
preference, I would have the fertiliz- 
er in and the ridge made two weeks 
before time to plant the cotton. That 
would give the soil time to settle and 
permit the moisture to rise so as to 
cause quicker germination of the 
plant. There is a very decided ad- 


(Concluded on page 10, column 1) 
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fr 3 You cannot afford to buy ready-roof- 
A iol ing in a hap-hazzard manner.. The 
gio: questions of service and cost are too 
gil important. Your decision as to the 
+8) grade which will best meet your re- 
dio) quirements should be based on definite 
io information. 

io 

= Innumerable people ask for Ru-ber- 
i oid, believing that the name stands for 
E what they want in ready-roofing. 


In the course of a year, thou- 
sands of them do not get Ru- 
ber-oid although they think 
they do. 


AMS AMS IMS M 


SMsmsy 








These people fail to get what 
they ask for because they do 
not know that the name Ru- 
ber-oid can be rightly applied 
to but ove ready-roofing—that 
made by The Standard Paint 
Company, bearing the Ru-ber- 
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TRADE MARK REG.U.S PAT OFE 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY 
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Look for the 


‘ Ru-ber-oid 


Trade Mark 


oid Man on the outside of the roll. 


Ru-ber-oid is the peer of any roofing 
made. It has a proud record of serv- 
ice, covering more than a quarter of 
acentury. On many a roof the limit 
of its endurance has not yet been found 
after more than twenty years of duty. 
Inborn quality, from the surface to the 
center, is what gives Ru-ber-oid its 


character. 


Ru-ber-oid is expensive judg- 
ing by the cost of many 
ready-roofings. Its quality 
justifies its cost. It is made for 
the man who wants the best 
in ready-roofing, who realizes 
« that low price and high quality 
do not team together. If you 
are that kind of a man ask for 


Ru-ber-oid and /o0k for the Ru- 
ber-oid Man—our trade mark. 


N. Y. City 
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Farm Suggestions for April 


(Concluded from page 8, column 4) 


vantage in having cotton come up 
immediately after planting. 
x * # 


A weeder or light harrow should 
be the first implement used after cot- 
ton is planted. That can -often be 
used to advantage before it comes up. 
That will give a clean seed ‘bed for it 
to come up and give it a good 
send-off. The weeder gives us a rapid 


in, 


and economical method of cultiva- 
tion. It should be used often until 
the cotton is put to a stand. 

oe & 


As to fertilizers, do not be afraid to 
use it with a liberal hand. If there 
ever has been a time when we could 
afford to use fertilizers liberally, and 
it has been proved beyond a shadow 
of a doubt that it did pay to use it 
liberally when cotton was worth 12 
cents a pound, this year should prove 
to be an unusually opportune time to 


do so again. But it will be well for 
you to know something about your 
soil, its deficiencies in plant food, etc., 
so as to use it to the best advantage 
On sandy soils it appears that it will 
be well to use a fertilizer with potash 
in it, but in the clay or Piedmont soils 
it is doubtful if potash will pay at 
present prices. Take the subject up 
with your state department of agri- 
culture or experiment station and get 
their advice in the matter 

+ * o 


tter 


Cotton, unlike corn, continues to 
put on fruit until late in the season. 
Therefore you want to give it as long 
a season as possible to grow. That 
means early planting and rapid culti- 
vation. In the vicinity of Raleigh, N. 
C., I believe in beginning to plant 
about the 15thgof April and endeavor 
to finish beforegthe first of May. Lo- 
calities east and south of this can be- 
cin planting earlier, while those near- 
er the northern cotton limit may de- 
fer planting until the last of April 


Each farmer must judge for himself 
as to the best time for him to plant. 

When conditions are such that yoa 
cannot bed your land a week or two 
before planting it will be well to run 
a roller over the ridges to settle them 
There is a corru- 
gated roller, known as the culti- 
packer, which packs the soil and puts 
it in splendid condition for immediate 
planting. There many for 
implements like this on a farm. 

” * * 


before planting. 


are uses 


In many localities tobacco setting 
will be in order the last of the month. 
Suggestions for thorough preparation 
of the soil and packing it for cotton 
are equally applicable for tobacco. It 
is very often that the early set to- 
bacco has a very decided advantage 
over that set later. I have known s®€a- 
sons of dry weather to follow the ear- 
ly set tobacco so that no more could 
set for weeks, unless ‘one 
could secure a transplanter with a 
watering attachment, thereby mater- 


be 


some 





How muchtimedoyouwastein “hitching 
up” when you drive to town in the 
buggy? How long does it take you 
to get there—and back? What is 
your time actually worth in dollars 


and cents? 


If you answer these questions correctly, 
you are bound to arrive at two very 
startling conclusions. 
can't afford to get along without a 

Second, you are paying 

for a car now—whether you own 


motor Car. 


it or not. 


Time, please remember, is money. A 
productive hour is worth just so 
many bushels of wheat, so many 
barrels of flour, so many loaves of 





t Beautiful Car in flmetiaa 


Time Is Money 


bread. A wasted hour is worth 
precisely nothing. 


Because ‘this is true, you can’t afford 
to use your horses for a task that 
the motor car will perform ten times 


more efficiently. 


First, you 


Because this is true, you can't afford to 
lose the profits that would pay for 
a car—and show a handsome sur- 
plus to boot. 


You actually need a car; there can be 
no question about that. But you 


also need a good car—a reliable car 


—a comfortable car. 


In the opinion of ourselves and more 
than 50,000 satisfied owners, you 
need just such a car as the Paige. 


PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 233 McKINSTRY AVENUE, DETROIT 
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ially reducing the yield. It is advisa- 
ble to get the plants set as early as 
weather conditions will permit. 


eos s 


Many will be setting sweet potato 
plants for early market the last of 
this month. This is another crop that 
will pay to prepare the land in ad- 
vance of the time of setting. Where 
one has a cover crop of clover or rye 
to turn under, he is to be congratula- 
ted. But in the absence of such crops 
many have found it profitable to haul 
leaves or pine needles and put a mod- 
erate amount of them in the row, sow 
fertilizer on them and bed some days 
before setting the plants. It will not 
be advisable to put enough leaves or 
pine needles to cause the land to dry 
out so as to injure the potato plants. 
Perhaps a better plan would be to run 
‘off your rows for potatoes at once 
and put the leaves or straw and fer- 
tilizer in and throw a furrow on them 
with a turn plow and let them remain 
in that condition until just before you 
wish to set the plants. Then finish 
the ridge, pack and set the plants. I 
do not advise high ridges for setting 
the plants in. I like to have the plants 
from 16 to 18 inches apart in the row. 

YY & & 


Of course, you have not forgotten 
the cantaloupe or watermelon patch 
mentioned in February and March 
suggestions. This is simply to re- 
mind you that it is time to put them 
out. The market men have them al- 
ready up and growing, but for home 
use it-is all right to wait until April 
to plant the seed. Plant cantaloupes 
in rows from four to five feet apart 
and about three feet apart in the row. 
Use plenty of seed so as to secure a 
good stand. For family use, use only 
seed of the really good varieties, such 
at the Rocky Ford, Jenny Lind, 
Knight and Honey Dew. The latter 
is comparatively a new melon, later 
in ripening than the others and will 
keep for quite a while after being 
picked. I have kept them several 
weeks after picking. I regard it a 
very fine melon. I think our friends 
in the mountain sections could grow 
them and keep them until Christmas. 
| should be glad if some of them 
would try and report results. Plant 
them later than the usual time for 
planting melons. I would put these 
in rows about five feet apart and 
about four feet apart in the row. Wa- 
ter melons should be planted in hills 
8x8 feet, 8x10 feet, or 10x10 feet. Plant 
only the best varieties for home use, 
rather than market sorts. 

. +s 


This is “War Garden Year.” See to 
it that you have the best garden in 
the neighborhood by keeping it well 
worked and filled with a variety of 
the best’ vegetables that can be grown 
in your section. We are told that 
“eternal vigilance is the price of lib- 
erty.” It is also the price of a good 
garden. Insect pests, diseases of all 
kinds, the proper cultivation of the 
crops, a proper succession of crops 
and many other things will occupy a 
good deal of your spare time, but the 
reward will well pay you for all the 
time spent in the garden. Possibly no 
one but the housewife fully appre- 
ciates the value of a good garden. Of- 
ten when she is perplexed and does 
not know what to have for dinner, 
the garden is her refuge and salva- 
tion. 

x OK x 

Did I say “strawberries”? Just to 
mention them is enough. Good ripe, 
juicy, strawberries and cream! Just 
think of it. Straw placed closely 
around the plants will keep the ber- 
ries off the ground and insure them 
against sand. Put it around them to- 
day. 





When the head is twisted off a set screw 
and it is necessary to remove it, take a drill 
about half the size of the broken screw and 
drill out its center. Then insert a three- 
cornered instrument in the hole, tap lightly 
with a hammer to set in place, and then 
turn the inserted instrument with a wrench. 
The broken screw will usually be gripped 


and removed without trouble. 
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Put It Off! 


If you intend to operate a 
gin outfit this year, lose no 
time in placing your order 
with us. Early orders are the 
most practical insurance 
against delays in delivery 
occasioned by abnormal con- 
ditions of labor, material and 
transportation due to the 
war. It is much better to 
have your machinery on the 
ground 90 days in advance 
than 60 days late. 

So whether you require a 
complete 1918 MUNGER 
SYSTEM outfit, or some ad- 
ditions or replacements to 
your present outfit, write 
your needs today to Contin- 
ental Sales Office nearest 
you. 


CONTINENTAL 
GIN COMPANY, 


Sales Offices: 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Atlanta, Ga. Charlotte, N. C. 
Dallas, Tex. Memphis, Tenn. 


TRON AGE 


. Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools 
Answer the farmer’s big questions, 



































































How can I can get my sprayed 
when help is scarce? ow pro- 
tect my against bugs and 





blight? 


IRON AGE Zyzion 


meets the need for a fast-working, high-pressure 
sprayer. Gover des 62ene-Ser hae. tank. Write to- 
dayfor free booklet. 






















KITSELMAN FENCE 


Get It Fr SF HoRse nich, suit 
| - STRONG, PIG-TIGHT. 
3 Sha t i Mado of Open Hearth wire 









yl aS heavily galvanized—astrong 

\ _ rT ~ durable, long-lasting, rust-re- 

pe} is im sisting fence. Sold direct to the; 
Farmer at wire mill prices. 


% Here’sa few of our big values 
" 26-inch Hog Fence = 21 c a rod 
47-inch Farm Fence~- 31c a rod 
48-inch Poultry Fence «34 sc a a 
Special Prices on Gaiv. Barbed 
Our big Catalog of fence values shows 100 oyins 
and heights of Farm, meatare and Lawn Fence at 
reduced money-faving prices. It’s free. Write today. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, ind. 











We will gladly 
a special club on any papers you may 


Our clubs save you money. 
Inake 
Wish, 
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HOW DIFFERENTIALS WORK 


By P. T. HINES 





This is No. 11 of a series of sixteen arti- 





cles on “The Farm Automobile.” No, 
12 will appear im an early issue, 
= 
HOUGH unseen, one of the most 
important units of the automo- 
bile driving system is the dif- 
ferential gear. It is comparatively 
simple and sives little trouble, but 
without it one could not turn corners 
with a car. 
When turning corners with a four- 


wheel vehicle, the wheels on the out- 
side turn at a greater speed than do 
the wheels on the inside because they 
are describing a larger er circle. 
On a horse-drawn vehicle all the 
wheels are independent of each other 
and may revolve at different speeds 
when necessary. On the automobile, 
different conditions prevail, and while 
the front wheels are mounted in- 
dependently, the driving wheels must 
be connected so that each will re 
ceive its share of the power generat- 
ed by the engine. 

In order to let the rear wheels of 


arc 


an automobile turn at varying speeds 
when corners are turned, what is 
known as a differential gear is used. 


From the illustration herewith it will 
“axle is 
inner 


in two 
end of each 


be noticed that the 
parts and that the 





B—DRIVEN GEAR; 
PINIONS; D—AXLE 


A—DRIVING PINION; 
U—DIFFERENTIAL 
GEARS; E—AXLES. 

part carries a bevel gear. The main 

driving gear is mounted independent- 
ly of the axles and is coupled to them 
by means of four small pinions. 

Now then, look at the illustration 
and assume that the power is being 
applied to the drive pinion. It is 
easy to see that if the resistance is 
the same on both axles the whole 
driving mechanism will turn as one 


unit. If, however, the resistance of 
the shafts vary, the differential pin- 
ions will not only turn around on 


their studs but at the same time turn 
around the bevel gear of the slower 
turning axle while the other axle that 
is free to turn will be revolved at a 
faster rate than usual. This accounts 


for the fact that if you get one of 
the rear wheels of your car in a 
bottomless mudhole and apply the 


power, the wheel in the mudhole will 
spin very rapidly while the wheel on 
solid ground will remain motionless. 

You will see from the above para- 


graph that the differential gear is 
very flexible. One wheel may stop 
altogether while the other continues 


or both wheels may con- 
at only slightly differ- 
ent speeds when a slight curve is 
turned on the road somewhere. It 
is on the job at all times and really 
steers the rear wheels of your car 
for you. 

When on the road this part of your 
car has a great deal of work to do 
and should therefore be kept well 
lubricated. All differential and driv- 
ing gear housings have a screw plug 
which may be removed to insert pin 
It will pay every automobile 
buy a “grease gun” for 
grease and then use it 


to revolve 
tinue to turn 


grease. 
owner to 
putting in this ¢ 
freely. 





Says Reference Special Best Ever 
TH 
gressiv 


thing I have 
the way of 


Reference Number of The Pro- 
the very best 
ever seen published in 
general information for 
the farmer. It is worth several times 
the price of a year’s subscription. 
THEO. B. DAVIS. 
Kinston, N, C. 
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Take the chill out 


of early rising 














At arising time—the coldest, chilliest part of the day—the whole house c can 
be as balmy as a June day with IDEAL heating 


Why don’t you enjoy this wonderful comfort, which is so econom- 


ical? Spend part of your improvement money for IDEAL heating. 
It is the safest and most beneficial investment you can make. It 
means as much to,you as a bumper crop at high prices. 
For oy farm house 
Whether your house has a cellar or 
water pressure does not matter, be- 
cause IDEAL Boilers and AMERI- 
D CAN Radiators can be put in any 
RADIATO house, anywhere, with splendid re- 
RS ~ sults. Thousands of farmers today 
enjoy the labor-saving, cleanly and economical IDEAL heating. 
_Farm success depends on home comfort 
You will always find a prosperous farm where IDEAL heating has changed the 
house into a home. IDEAL Boilers burn the cheaper fuels— 
hard and soft coal, wood, lignite, slack, 
screenings—and are the greatest heat 
developers—now saving over millions 
of tons to their users. Most eacily op- 
erated. No more work than to run one 
stove for one room. . No coal gas or 
dust and the outfit of IDEAL Boiler 
and AMERICAN Radiators will out- 
last even the building itself. 


Send for large illustrated 
catalog “Ideal Heating” free 


IDEAL heating for the home is thor- 
oughly explained and illustrated in 
this complete catalog which we want 
you to read. An inquiry places you 
under no obligation to buy—but get 
the facts from this book. 


* AMBRICANRADIATOR COMPANY ovzii3+-» 














Our IDBAL Hot Wates 
Supply Boilers will supply 
plenty of warm water fos 
bome and stock at small 
cost of few dollars for tuch 
for scason. 


IDEAL Boller fuel 
pots mix the air and 
coal gases as in @ 
modern gas mantle, 
extracting ALL the 
beat trom the fuel, 


Sold by all deal- 
ers. poe eave 














Overalls that last 
that’s the kind made of 


Stifel’s 
Indigo Cloth 
For Men and 


Miss Stifel Indigo 


Kid Glove Finish Cloth 


For Women 


Remember, It’s the CLOTH in your overalls 
that gives ‘the wear—Stifel Indigo has a 75 
year reputation as the longest wear, fast color garment cloth. Miss Stifel * 
Indigo is of the same quality as her big brother—the best woman’s overall 
cloth made. Look for the BOOT trade mark—it’s your guarantee of the genuine. 


J. L. STIFEL & SONS 


Indigo Dyers and Printers 





REGISTERED WHEELING, W. VA, 
New York... 260-262 Church St. San Francisco St. Paul ...00. 238 Endicott Bidg. 
Philadelphia...1033 Chestnut. St. Postal Telegraph Bldg. Toronto ....,.14 Manchester Bldg. 
Boston......-++++- ..31 Bedford St St. Joseph, Mo, Winnipeg...400 Hammond Bldg. 
Chicago...223 W. Jackson Blvd. Saxton Bank Bidg. Montreal...Room 508 Read Bldg. 
Baltimore.........Coca-Cola Bldg. St. Louis,...... 928 Victoria Bldg. Vancouver..506 Mercantile B)‘<, 





D ON’ T forget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions 
to The Progressive Farmer: 





One year, SP seamen, vs - Three yoo 1 
7 wo ‘Ss, sues, I ive year. 
"OT en years, 520 issues, $5.00—les3 than “te. per copy. 
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Meetings.’ 





The Farmers’ Experience Meeting 


XIIl.—Joining With Neighbors in Doing Farm Work 


[this is No, 13 of a series of 25 subjects to be discussed in our “Farmers 
’" The subject for discussion mext week will be “The Demonstration 


the Labor Problem 


($2 Prize Letter) 


Experience 








Agent: How He Has Helped; How He Might Help More.’’] advantages of coOdperation between 
neighbors in farm work have been 
Codperation in Work and. Play times when our work would permit, ‘Sadly neglect e At the present time 
or when we did not slight our work COOperative work opens up the 
($3 Prize Letter) in so doing. We not only planned 
our work together but planned to 


A FEW years ago (before my oldest 
son was large enough to help with 
the work) I exchanged work with my 
neighbor whose farm joined mine. In 
fact we planned our work together 
so as to be able to take the best care 
of our harvest and hay crops and to 
give these our attention at the pro- 
per time. In any jobs where two could 
do the work to better advantage than 
one we were helpmates. In harvest- 
ing we would use two three-horse 
teams, and exchange teams once each 
half day; and we would change off 
running the harvester and shocking 
as we exchanged teams. This would 
lighten the hard work for both man 
and beast and would increase our 
working hours as by so doing we 
could endure longer hours with less 
fatigue. 

In stacking grain and hay we would 
run two wagons, each of us loading 
his own wagon, and then my neigh- 
bor would pitch the grain to the stack 
and I did the stacking. We figured 
that we gained about one-fourth 
time by the use of two wagons. 

Of course we helped other neigh- 
bors at threshing time and at other 





Neighborly Cooperation Will Solve 


QINCE the days of the old-fashioned 
“corn huskings and log-rollings, the 
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Operation has always been practiced 
more or less, but which offers a 
greater field for this kind of effort 
now than at any time in the past. 
Cooperation can also be used pro- 
fitably during the cotton picking sea- 
son, where the fields do not open 
up all at the same time. 


One of the best methods of co- 
Operation is in the mutual owner- 





mix in pleasure and recreation. 

We purchased an ice-cream freezer 
in partnership and would plan for 
a social evening once each week. We 
quite often would have a lively game 


Farm Crops 


Corau, Bermuda Grass Root 
First half April only 
Bed potatoes. 





of croquet or horse-shoe at the noon Last half April only:—Cotton, early 


hour.. This would take nq small soy Deans, melons 


amount of the “sting” off the hard 
labor and add to the little pleasures 


Vegetables 


aH bean, bush lima bean-2, running 

ol life. bean-2, chard, sweet corn, black-eye cow- 
x pea-2, cucumber, endive, kohl-rabi, musk 
Since my son has grown to be al- melon, okra-2, garden peas, squash, 


> , salsify. 
most a young’man and I now have a eae 


new neighbors, we plan our work as 
concerns harvesting, haying, etc., so 
as to join forces and to make head- 
way with the work. But our work is 
not planned together as was that of 
my former neighbor and mine, when 
our force was only two at “high 
speed.” 


planting.—Celery, leek. 


mato. 


Fruits, Grapes, Berries 


ing suggestions, ‘‘1”’ 


I find that the right kind of co- oe Woy «iad 


Operation between neighbors in do- 





WHAT TO PLANT THIS MONTH 


:—Cantaloupe, 
Plant in Garden.—Bush snap bean, pole 


Piant in Open Bed for Later Trans- 


Transplant to Garden. — Eggplant-?2, 
famynia-2, pepper-2, sweet potato-2, 


Plant apples, pears, plums, peaches, 
cherries, quinces. Also all figs, grapes, 
and berries (except dewberries) listed In 


Note:—The above suggestions are suited 
Lower South being able to plant two or three weeks earlier. In the vegetable plant- 


means plant only during first half of month, ‘2"’ only in the 


March. This is last month for planting 
and safe only when trees are dormant. 
For Poultry 
Sow rape broadcast in well prepared 
ground, using 3 pounds seed per act 





When 8 to 10 inches high it can be graz- 
ed, or pulled, cut fine and fed to fowls, it 
can be grazed till consumed, 


Flowers 


Sow seed in open ground as follows: 
About April 1, amaranthus, pot marigo!d, 
calliopsis, candy-tuft, giant hemp, cocks- 
comb, cornflower, climbing cucumber, cos- 
mos, hyacinth climbing bean, four o'clock, 
perennial sweet pea, marigold, mignon- 
ette, phlox, portulaca, sweet alyssum, 
zinnia. 

About April 15—Balloon vine, balsam, 
Castor-bean, nasturtium, sweet sultan. 

About April 30—Sunflower. 

Bulbs, Plant.in beds in open:—Amary!- 
lis, caladiums, calla lilies, cannas, cri- 
nums, dahlias, gladioli, iris, tuberoses. 


particularly to the Upper South, the 











ing farm work solves the labor ques- 


tion to a large extent, and I believe for one of tha solutions of the _la- 
such cooperation during the great bor problem, which is more acute now 
then ever before because of the war. 

This is especially true during the 
harvesting: season, at which time co- 


war will be one of the biggest factors 
in solving the present labor ques- 


tion. FRED B. LEE. 
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Men of the farms—et a 


‘maximum tire value at once 


HERE are all kinds of tire values. You can have small value, 
moderate value, or top-notch value in Most Miles per Dollar. The 
choice is yours. Don't blame anyone but yourself if you choose tires 
carelessly and pay the penalty in tire disappointment. 
These are the reasons why Firestone Tires come up to the 100% mark: In the 
Firestone Fabrice Tire: touSher tread; more cushion stock; more rubber between 
layers; reinforcement in side wall. In the Firestone Cord Tire: numerous walls 
of stout cord; each cord imbedded in pure jum; reinforced bead; hinge thrown 
hi3h where strain has least effect. 
Don’t be content with anything, less than this tested Firestone construction and the re- 
sulting, advantages. One Firestone Tire will lead you to become a Firestone enthusiast. 
Write for our booklet No. 40 which shows how to increase the mileage of any tire 


‘Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


Firestone TIRES 











ship of farm machinery, especially 
threshers, binders, tractors, etc. 
Where the farms are small; one trac- 
tor or binder can take care of the 
plowing, harvesting, etc., on several 
farms, without prohibitive cost to 
any of the members. 

Coéperation has become the guid- 
ing principle of practically every in- 
dustry in the United States except 
on the farms, and they too must work 
together if America is to feed her- 
self and furnish a sufficient surplus 
for our allies. There is money in 
coOperation, both for the nation, and 
for the individual farmer. 


Lubbock, Texas. F. D. BROWN. 





Swapping Work in Harvest Time 


I ANY times we exchange labor 

with neighbor farmers. We call 
it “swapping work.” A number of 
hands working together turn out a 
large amount of work. 

The most exchanges of labor are 
made at harvest time. When one 
neighbor’s wheat ripens we can all 
help: him harvest it, and in return 
for our labor, when our wheat ripens, 
he will help as harvest ours. A com- 
munity by codperating at harvesting 
time can save all of the graim in the 
community, but if each man depended 
on saving his own crop he would 
lose much of his grain on account of 
windstorms which are _ prevalent 
here about wheat harvest. There are 
two or three weeks difference in the 
ripening of wheat here, so that neigh- 
bors may easily join in doing farm 
work of that kind. 

Goin, Tenn. LON ROBERTSON. 





Cooperation Helps Any Neighbor- 
hoo 


OINING with neighbors in doing 

farm work has grown in popularity 
here to the extent of codperation in 
practically all the farm work to some 
extent. We farmers who desire 
some certain machine, yet hardly 
have sufficient work for it to justify 
any one farmer in buying it, simply 
club together and buy that machine. 
It is rare indeed that we ever have 
any trouble of any kind either buy- 
ing or using such machinery. 

Joining with neighbors in doing 
farm work has many other advant- 
ages. It draws them together and 
makes one feel that there are friends 
and kind neighbors to live for. In 
short, joining with neighbors in do- 
ing farm work has an uplifting and 
elevating effect upon any neighbor- 
hood. . 
C. C. CONGER, Jr. 
Penn Laird, Va. 
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Save ‘More ' 
While Grain is | 
Worth More 


OU were anxious to save 
grain when it was cheap. Be 
more anxious to save it now 
when prices are high, 
The world is calling for grain. 
The boys in the trenches need it. 
Do your threshing with a 


Red River 
Special 


It threshes clean because :t beats 
outthe grain. The Big Cylinder, 
the ‘‘Man Behind the Gun,’’ the 
Beating Shakers, deat the grain 
out of the straw, Other makes 
wait for itto drop out. Zhe Red 
River Special saves enough more 
of the farmers’ grain and time to 
pay his thresh bill. 

If you want a thresher for your own 
use, and possibly to help a neighbor or 
two, write and learn about the Red 
River Special Junior. A smal! thresher 
with big capacity. oes more work 
than other small threshers and saves 
the grain. Write for circulars. 


Nichols & Shepard Co. 
inc i Busi Since 18648 
Builders exclusively of Red River Spe- 


cial Threshers, Wind Stackers, Feeders, 
Steam and Ojil-Gas Traction Engines 


Battle Creek Michigan 


Works Like a Hoe 


Covers 8 Acres A Day 


It does as good work as you can do 
with a hoe—It cuts every weed—none 

































can dodge it—Keeps the surface in | 


condition to readily absorb rain and produces 
a mulch or dirt blanket of fine soil which pre- 
vents the escape of soil moisture. 
One trip to the row, whether 

harrow or wide. y 






With one mule The Fowler does as much 
work as you can do with a two horse culti- 
vator—and better work—because it cultivates 
shallow—has no prongs or teeth to destroy 
or distrub the crop roots. You can work right 
up to the plant witha Fowler. By removing 
plow foot youcan cultivate astride therow, 

The Light Draft Fowler is a time saver and money maker, 
It will pay for itself many times both in the saving of labor 
and mules and again in increased crops. 

In wet weather the Fowler can be used very soon after @ 
rain on account of funning close to the surface and it covere 
eo much ground in one day that weeds and grass are kept 
under control, 

Its the cultivator for corn, cotton, tobacco, peanuts, beets 
and beans and truck crope planted in rows. 


—What te De This Week 


South,.April plantings as a rule suf- 
fer most ‘from this pest. 

We doubt the need for te sting seed 
corn, except possibly in those parts 
of the upper South where -corn was 
caught by early frosts last October. 
It will pay, ‘however, to plant seed 
only from the best and these 
should be nubbed and tipped. 





ears, 


The best variety of corn is usually 
a matter of local conditions. For the 
South.as a whole, there are probably 

l varieties, any one of which 


a dozen 
|may be best for certain conditions. 


Forage, Legume and Pasture Crops | 


and Next | 
pu! corn on land that you are sure | 
is ood en ug! to make a fair | 
yield. Don’t waste your time on land 
making five, six, eight and ten bushels 
per acre 
lf troubled with corn root worms 
or “spikers,” aim at very early or 
fairly late planting. In the middle 





Get in touch with your nearest. exper- | 


iment station or 
and find out the 


particular territory. 


your agent 
variety for your 


county 
best 


In using commercial fertilizers on 
corn on average uplands in the South, 
200 to 300 pounds of acid phosphate 
and 100 pounds of nitrate of soda per 
acre should be about right. We would 
apply the acid phosphate about plant- 
ing time and put the nitrate around 


the corn when from two to four feet 
high. 

In our western territory, corn 
should not be planted west of east 
Texas and east Oklahoma to any 


great extent. It is a moisture-loving 
crop, and cannot stand dry weather 
as do kaffir, milo maize and feterita. 
Hay is high-priced and probably 
will be indefinitely. This should be 
argument enough for producing an 
abundance of rough:feed this year 
Still another reason lies in the possi 





bility that Uncle Sam’s railroads are | 


going to be too busy next winter and 
spring to haul hay South. Grow it or 
go without, is the outlook. 


If you can’t make that wet bottom | 


grow anything else, how about a hay 
Take a day off, grub out the 
bushes, briers and stumps, plow and 
harrow it thoroughly and it will prob- 
ably make a good crop Of grass hay 
without further attention. Of course 
if you can ditch it and sow to soy 


cropr 


| beans or cowpeas, so much the better. 





| 
| 


The pasture needs atttention now. 
See to it that it is growing grass and 
clovers. Set aside the first wet day 
for going over it with a grubbing hoe, 
taking out everything that isn’t for 
the good of your livestock. 

Grazing for the hogs every month 
in the year—are you planning for 
this? Upon whether you do plan for 
year-round grazing, and then work 
your plans out, largely depend your 
hog profits. There’s money in hogs, 
but you'll never get it out of them 
with nothing but corn on a dry lot. 

We must confess that we've 
disappointed with Abruzzi rye 


been 


for 


Write today for catalog which fully explains | two years now. Planted last Septem- 
ber, by March 15 it had made less | 


The Fowler—The Progressive Farmer’s Cul- 
tivator, that covers 8 acres a day---It’s free. 


HARRIMAN MFG CO., Box sos Harriman Tenn. 
BALE YOUR HAY 








S prose , ith the 
or ever BS ; 
purpose, Lightning 


Line. 





Send name today for Catalog. 


Mansas City Hay Press Co., Kansas City, Mo. 





Buy Guaranteed fenc- 
img from the manufac- 
turer and save money! 
Stocks at Fargo, N. 
and Kansas City, Mo. 





Sears Roebuck ana &. Chicag 








“Massey’s Garden Book” costs 50 cents, 
and may easily prove itself worth $50, con- 
‘idering how long it will serve you and your 
Yamily, 


| ¢ 


rowth than oats planted in October, 


and the same was true a year 


aZzo 





Maybe we got the wrong seed; any 


| way, we’re going to try again. This 
leads up to the matter of saving the 
seed; every man who is growing rye 


should save all he can for fall plant- 


ing. 
Bur-and crimson clover seed will 
soon be ripening, and all the seed 


possible of these great crops should 
be saved. The Progressive Farmer has 
plans for making a crimson clover 
seed stripper that will be gladly sent 
to any one on receipt of three cents 


| postage. 


A legume after every acre of small 
grain and in every acre of corn—you 
are not doing good farming if you are 
satisfied with anything less. Velvet 
beans, soy beans, cowpeas, peanuts 


| and lespedeza are all good; use the 





one you like best and that best fits 
your particular conditions. 











CAANDCER SIX 


Famous For lts Marvelous Motor 





It Offers So Much More 
For So Much Less 


ON’T choose the Chandler just because the 
price is so fair. 

Choose the Chandler because of its wonderful 
motor, now in its fifth year—constantly refined, 
never radically changed, and now approximating 
perfection in power, flexibility and endurance. 

Choose the Chandler because of the extraor- 
dinary excellence which distinguishes the whole 
Chandler chassis. 

Choose it for the beauty and comfort of its 
bodies; for the economy of its operation. 

And meanwhile remember that the Chandler 
positively offers you value not found in other cars 
priced at hundreds of dollars more. 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1595 
Four-Passenger Roadster, $1595 
Four-Passenger Sport Model, $1675 


Choose Your Chandler Now 


There are Chandler dealers in all principal cities and in 
hundreds of towns. Some one of them is in position to 
show you the newest Chandler models. Write us today 
for catalog and folder ‘‘How the Chandler Checks with 
High Priced Cars.”’ 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR CO., Cleveland, Ohio 




















NOMINATION FORM . 


PROGRESSIVE PIG CLUB 
PROGRESSIVE CANNER CLUB 


Enclosed $ 


For ae 


P.O. 7 State Rt 
Credit the foregoing subscription and enter the following 
in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’S 
( ) PROGRESSIVE PIG CLUB or 
( ) PROGRESSIVE CANNER CLUB 


and give credit in Club marked with an (x) to the name below: send- 
ing also full information about completing the Club. 


for. years sub. 

















Name of Club Worker 


State Rt. 

















Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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Work-rigs that 
“stand-the-racket!” 











Leose-cut 
Blue Buckle 
with comfortable 

raglan sleeves. 


A solid denim 
fly is cut inte 
Blue Buchles— 
mot sewed on! 


coar 











Blue Buckles have a solid reinforced backhand that can't rip! 


Blue Buckle OverAl|s 


not only guarantee against seams ripping but let a man work in comfort 
because they are so full-fashioned to meet every strain, twist or pull, 
Put Blue Buckles over your regular togs—they’ll fit you fair and square 
and let the busy days go through in peace. 


* Blue Buckle quality is apparent in the hardiest wear-weight indigo 
blue denim, and rea/ brass buttons, patent snap-clasps and wear- proof 
buckles and loops. Blue Buckles union workmanship is the best. 


° Blue Buckle OverAlls are manufactured to give real service! And, 
to this end they are made with a solid reinforced backband, instead of 
the usual and always ripping V-shaped vent or strap and buckle. Blue 
Buckles reinforced backband makes ripping impossible ! 


Blue Buckles are ideal for all kinds of work. Engineers, farmers, 
machinists—men in every line of activity—find them 
economical as well as satisfactory, they last so long and 
give such unusual service! 


Blue Buckles certainly are real economy clothes! 


Jobbers OverAll Company, Lynchburg, Va. 


Largest Manufacturers of Union Made Overalis in the World. 











INSURE BY MAIL; SAVE 972% 


Protect yourself and family by taking out a policyin the 
POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. You can doit 
by corresponding directly with the Company which many 
find more satisfactory than dealing through an agent. 

You save money too, and get advantages and benefits that 
other companies do not or can not give. 

Inthe pasttwelve years 15,000 people havetaken insurance 
by the Postal’s direct method (without agents) and the Com- 
pany has distributed over $10,000,000—all by mail—and has 
received many more millions in premiums through the mail. 

The Postal way is the best wa: Write today, mentioning 

The, Progressive Farmer, with ite of birth and occupation, 
POSTAL LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY | 
ALONE, President i af" 
511 ‘Fifth ‘aaeaeh New York 
Resources, $9,500,000 Insurance in force, $40,000,000 








Naw YORK 
fd PUMPS-ALL KINDS 
ade MYERS na AND GRAIN 
UNLOADING TOOLS 

MYERS STAYON AND TUBULAR DOOR HANGERS AND TRACKS 
FRO YOUR DEALER OR IF MORE CONVENIENT 

WRITE US. ~ ATTRACTIVE BOOKLET ON REQUEST. 


FE MYERS & BRO. WNIEIN ORANGE ST. ASHLAND.CHIO. 





t Big ‘Free Book and ory. 
‘Special Offer onOn on One- Man and Horse Pullere—allsises 





Stump Puller /2: 


A. J. KIRSTIN CO. 
“4218 Ludington St., Escanaba, Mich. 


NEW FEATHER BEDS ONLY $6.50———— 
New Feather Pillows $1.25 per pair Full size and 
full weight guaranteed. ll new, clean sanitary feath- 

ers. Best 8-ounce feather - -proof ticking. Write for 
new catalog. SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW co., 
Dept. 136, Greensboro, N. C. 








We guarantee the reliability of our adver- 
tisements, but you must mention The Pro- 
gressive Farmer when you write. 








MY BEST PAYING FARM IMPLE- 
MENT 


Il11.—The Manure Spreader 


{In addition to the letters printed in our 
“Implement and Machinery Special’’, we are 
printing under this heading (one a week) ten 
other farmers’ experience letters about im- 
plements and machines that should be more 
generally used in the South.] 

AM 16 years old and am staying at 

home this year on account of my 
father’s illness. I have been using 
the manure spreader ever since I was 
twelve years old, and like it better 
every time I use it. 

A colored boy and myself hauled 
out the manure with the spreader in 
the same length of time that it would 
take four men the old way, and'it is 
done much better. Manure should be 
hauled out as it accumulates, espec- 
ially in spring and summer, as it makes 
flies and it loses its strength too if it 
gets wet. ° 

We have had a Galloway spreader 
seven years, and I think it has paid 
for itself every year and we have 
never had to buy a piece for it. I 
think our land has shown improve- 
ment since getting our spreader. 

It is arranged so now you can get 
the spreader box and cogs for the 
wheels and put it on any ordinary 
wagon, and it can be taken off in a 
few minutes. The spreader will scat- 
ter as much manure as eight men can 
scatter. ROBERT PONTON. 

Saxe, Virginia. 


Garden and Orchard Work This 
Week and Next 


| ge aah the “summer 
should be planted now. 





lettuce” 


Do not forget to plant celery and 
leek for later transplanting. 


of soda to 
cauliflower to 
e hot weather. 


lettuce, 
hasten 


Apply nitrate 
cabbage, and 
growth befor 


Planting can now be made of some 
of the frost tender vegetables, such 
as snap beans and wrinkled-seed gar- 
den corn. 


Be sure to keep cauliflower grow- 
ing steadily. It will not produce 
good heads if checked in growth. 


In setting out onion plants, pinch 
back a portion of the tops and roots. 
There are very few vegetables as easy 
to transplant as the onion. 

Get your lima bean, blackeye cow- 
pea and peanut seed ready, as it will 
soon be time to put in these crops. 


Remember to plant chard. In addi- 
tion to producing delightful summer 
greens, the leaf stems make a good 
substitute for asparagus. 


A good tomato plant for early 
transplanting is one with a hard pur- 
ple stem—secured by giving thorough 
ventilation and lessening the water 
supply. 


See that you have on hand a sup- 
ply of new clean baskets and crates 
in which to market the strawberries 
that are not needed for home use. 


Tomato plants that are well tough- 
ened may be set out now; yet, if 
plants are cared for properly in the 
bed, there is little to be gained by 
transplanting them unusually early. 


Seed of most of the annual flower- 
ing plants can be planted in beds on 
the outside now. Some of the best 
of these are petunia, scarlet sage, 
vinea, verbena, nasturtium, zinnia, 
and sweet alyssum. 


It has been often demonstrated that 
a spray pump will more than. pay for 
itself in one year in the increased 
yield and better quality fruits and 
vegetables it enables the home grow- 
er to produce. 


Plan to make an early setting of 
sweet potato plants, and hurry them 
along in order to produce vine cut- 
tings for the main crop. In this way 
a large potato acreage can be set 





| with a very small outlay for plants. 
| Furthermore, the vine cuttings make 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


potatoes that are less affected by dis- 
eases. 


It has been noted that some home 
fruit growers are worming peach 
trees at this time. This work should 
have been done in the early fall be- 
fore the borers entered the tree. The 
borers will soon leave the trees of 
their own accord and, consequently, 
have done about all the damage they 
will do this season. 


Apply the first summer spray to 
peaches when the greater number of 
the flower cups have been pushed off 
by the young fruit, using one pound 
of powdered arsenate of lead (or two 
pounds of paste) to fifty gallons of 
water. This spray is for controlling 
worms in the fruit and should, ‘also, 
be used on plums, cherries, and ap- 
ricots. 


Give the boys and girls on the farm 
an interest in the home vegetable 
garden, allowing them to sell all the 
produce that the family cannot con- 
sume. With the present high price 
of vegetables of all kinds, they will 
make quite a little ready money and 
working the garden will appear a 
ion rather than an irksome 
job. 


To produce the best yield of veget- 
ables such as Irish potatoes, toma- 
toes, eggplant, beans, cucumbers and 
melons it is necessary that the plant 
be sprayed three or four times dur- 
ing the growing season. The gain in 
yield from spraying Irish potatoeé 
alone is from 30 to SO bushels per 
acre. In the face of this fact, can we 
afford not to spray? 


The most satisfactory “all round” 
spray for vegetables is a combina- 
tion of Bordeaux mixture and arsen- 
ate of lead, made according to the 
following formula: unslaked lime, 4 
pounds; bluestone, 4 pounds; powder- 
ed arsenate of lead 1 pound (or two 
pounds of paste); and 50 gallons of 
water. In making the mixture, 
slake the lime in a barrel and add 
enough water to make 25 gallons, dis- 
solve the bluestone in a’ separate 
barrel containing 25 gallons of water 
(by placing Bluestone in a cloth sack 
and hanging it in the water); and 
then pour equal quantities of the 
lime solution and the blue stone so- 
lution at the same time in a third 
barrel or a spray pump. Stir the ar- 
senate of lead into a small quantity 
of water until a thin paste is formed 
and then pour the paste into the lime 
and bluestone mixture. Keep stir- 
red while spraying to prevent the in- 
gredients settling to the bottom of 
the barrel. 


F. J. CRIDER. 


CLAIMED SALES DATES 


The Progressive Farmer is glad to an- 
nounce and claim for the breeders the fol- 
lowing dates upon which pure-bred livestock 
will be sold at public auction. If you are 
g0ing to have a eale and the date is not 
claimed in this column, please notify us ina 
Getail at once 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

76 head of Angus will be sold Tuesday, 
April 9, at Carrollton, Mo., by the Carroll 
County Angus Breeders. 

At Knoxville, Tenn., Dr. J. I. Higgins and 
other Bast Tennessee Aberdeen-Angus breed- 
ers will sell 60 head of Angus. R. M. Mur- 
phy of Knoxville, is secretary of both events. 














May 16, 1918, 
D. & C. Ward, Selma, Ala., April 10. 
Tri-State Angus Sale, Memphis, Tenn., 
April 18. Louis Sawyer, Mer., Little Rock. 
Maple Dean Farm, Hendersonville, Tenn., 
April 30. 


East Tennessee Angus Breeders, Knoxville, 
Tenn., May 16, C. D. Lowe, Knoxville, Sec. 


HEREFORD 


American Polled Hereford Breeders’ Asso- 
clation, sale at Memphis, Tenn., April 26th. 
B. O. Gammon, Sec., Des Moines, Iowa. 

HOLSTEIN 

Cc. W. Ellis, Jr., West Point, Miss, May 7, 
8, and 9th. 

SHORTHORN 

H. C. Lookabaugh, Watonga, Okla., May 
16th, 





Great care should be exercised in striking 
Whenever it Is 


any metal with a hammer, 
necessary to drive any metal part in place, 
a piece of hardwood, copper, brass, or lead 


should be placed between the hammer and 
the metal on which a blow is to be dealt. 
Especially is this true with regard to cast 
iron—for good cast iron will break like glass. 
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boys a chance to show 


[OUR FARM NOTEBOOK } 


PM IVE the 
‘ 
(5 r mettle this year by grow- 
—* ing a crop that will be their very 
vn 


As the weather gets warmer, form 
the habit of watering the horses and 
mules more often. It’s a good prac- 
tice. 


Don’t let the spraying go. Look up 
the tables in our “Reference Special” 
when in doubt as to when or how to 
spray. 

The strawberries will soon be ready 
for market, so plan now to put them 
on sale in neat attractive boxes. 


lf you have to buy a corn or cot- 
ton planter or a fertilizer distributor 
this spring, maybe you and a neigh- 
bor can “go halves” in the purchase. 


As the cattle are placed on pastur- 
age and therefore receive less at- 
tention, salt should be placed under 
shelter at some place where they can 
get it at all times. 





Every Southern -farmer should 
plant a good acreage of cowpeas 
from which the dry peas may be har- 
vested. A good way to do this is to 
plant the peas in rows, fertilize with 
acid phosphate, and cultivate as you 
would corn. 


Other things to remember: Plant 
a generous patch of watermelons 
and cantaloupes, a few rows of pop- 
corn and peanuts for home use, and 
home flowers to add beauty to house 
and grounds. 


Good crops of corn and cotton de- | 
pend on getting a good stand. For | 
this reason, it does not pay to be too 
stingy with seed. It is better to have 
to thin down a stand a good deal 
than to have to plant it over again 
or make endless replantings. 

Now is a good time to fix up the 
front yard. Run a lawn roller over 
it to settle the grass roots that have 
been pushed up by winter freezes and 
then rake in some lawn grass seed on | 
the bare spots. | 


Do You Know This Wonderful 
Crop? 
D° MY readers 
save one, that 
the South country—on 
poor, on rough Jand or smooth, on 
sweet land or sour, or wet land or 
dry, on loam land or clay, on lime 
soils or those of sand or granite for- 
mation? That will persist in spread- 
ing from acre to acre in the face of 
the most trying conditions, bringing 
an unsought blessing to the land; 
that will reseed itself if grazed to the 
very limit every week of its life and 
also when mowed in almost every in- 
stance; that will while providing feed 
for livestock and fertility for the 
land, so grip the soil as to stop sur- 
face washing of the land almost en- 
tirely; that will do its best work in 
spreading from acre to acre when 
grazed the most persistently? 
I know of only one such legume in 
America, and its name is lespedeza. I 
have all my life been a seeker after 








legume, 
will flourish all over 
rich land or 


recall any 


the most economical soil-improver, 
ealizing that land improvement is 
the most crying need of Southern 


agriculture; 


nt 


it to us as 


becoming more impor- 
cost of cultivation in- 

eases and the world’s need becomes 

ore acute. That 
t economical 


lespedeza is the 
soil-improving le- 
e is thoroughly established in my 
for the reason that it 
thout expensive cultivation of the 
id and while storing atmospheri 
rogen and humus in the 
ds the soil in a way to prevent soil 
hing, the by far greatest agency 
soil destruction. 
| have watched with the keenest in- 
tcrest the onward march of this the 
most modest of all our Southern le- 
gume plants. I have seen it spread 
irom little patches until it covered 
great fields. I have noticed the dex- 


comes 


soil it 
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rinciple that 
builds quality at 
least possible cost 


It is the principle of specialization. 
We do not scatter our vast resources. 
We concentrate them upon 
two or three definite grades 
at definitely known prices. 
Thus, by producing clothes by 
the most efficient and economical 
method, we are able to offer you 
our genuinely famous values. 


For Spring 18 Styleplus Clothes will be 
made in two grades—$21 (green label) and 
$25 (red label). Look for the Styleplus 
Label in the coat ! 

Each grade the greatest possible value 
at the price! You know the price before 
you go into the store! 


Copyright 1918 
Henry Sonneborn 
& Co., Inc. 





Styleplus distributors will sell Styleplus Clothes $17 
(black label) as long as their supplies of this grade last. 











Write us (Dept. W ) for free copy of “The Styleplus Book." 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Inc. Founded 1849" Baltimore, Md, 


PEP AOE MR Ia ET 
Styleplus Clothes 
$21 AND$25 | 


a a 
‘Each grade the same price the nation over 








terity it exhibited in jumping creeks 
and rivers and cli ‘ iountain 
sides. I have seen it reclaim almost 
barren wastes, making such areas, af- 
a term of years, profitable plow 
lands. 
Its growth on grass lands has so 
strengthened the grass plants as to 


increased 
3 even when 
hay was removed irom the fields. I 
give it as my candid judgment that a 
system of grass and lespedeza grow- 
ing if persisted in for a term of years, 
will do more to revive the great mass 
of Southern poor soils than any other 
method that can be used that is with- 
in the reach of the average farmer’s 
pocketbook. It pays as it goes. 

A. L. FRENCH. 


them to produce 


from year to year, 


enable 
crops 


War Savings Stamps as Fair Prizes 
and School Prizes 

HAVE been thinking that it would 

help in the thrift campaign for war 

savings if the various fairs would of- 


fer war Savings certificates and thrift 


stamps for prizes this year instead of 
cash. 

I have today suggested this to Mr 
Stephenson of the war. sa g 
mittee and am sending a letter 
mail to Mr. Rubinow of our state 
fair management. I k t 
paper is not \ y in wel g, al 
if this idea ap] t 
\ le I wish you give \ 
ever publicity thin 
t} h The Progré e i 

J. H. HAMPT( 

Count Avent, Che ke ( N. ( 

Editorial Cowment:—\Ve believe 
this is a good idea not only for fairs 


} 


; ; ) 
but also for school commences 





advertise and popularize the war say- 
ings stamps. 


One of My Famous 


Bohon Buggies 60 Days 
TRIAL ORDER 


HAT’S my proposition. It is backed by $30,000 

I bank bond. My big Free new book—the catalog 

masterpiece of a lifetime—three generations of 

buggy making experience boiled down. Printed in colors. 

Tremendousin size. More stylesthanever. Pricesdownto 

bedrock. Also shows full line of harness, Trust me enough 
to send for the book, My prices will amaze you. 


Write for the Book Today—Unlimited Guarantee 


No one else ever dared make such an offer. Ican 
because my manufacturing conditions are best 
We are small town people and have small 
town ways down here, Write me. 


We are the largest buggy 
and harness manufacturers 
selling direct to the ccn- 
sumer. My Money-Saving 
Merchandise Farm Equip- 
= 6 ment catalog should be in 
your hands also. 
Write—get these books to- 
day. Save money and time; 
deal with your own kind of 
people. Just address 
@ post card to 


D. T. BOHON, President 


The D. T. Bohon Co. 


10 Main Street 
Harrodsburg, Kentucky 
















































BOHON’S BUGGIES 


From Factory to YOU — Save YOU Money 





Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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True Tire Service 


On every road you see Racine Country 


Multi-Mile Cord tires. Always 


they’re doing their bit—users satisfied and 


These tires are Extra Tested in Racine 
Rubber Company factories. 


Because they 


are Extra Tested, you can expect extra 
wear—better service than from other tires. 


RACINE 
Country Road 


Multi-Mile Cord 


5000 
MILE 
CUARANTEE 





Extra Tested is more than a 
phrase. Much more. It re- 
flects the extra care in the 
factory that results in extra 

wear onthe road. 


Take the Extra Test for rubs 
ber fitness, for example: rubber 
is blended and re-blended un- 
til the supreme degree of 
toughness is obtained. Out 
on the road you can see the 
extra mileage this Extra Test 
gives. 

Racine Country Road 
Tires—scientifically built and 
Extra Tested for hard daily 
service over country roads. 
5000 Mile Guarantee. 


Racine Multi- Mile Cord 

Tires—cord quality proved in 

actual use, and bonded by the 
many Extra Tests. 


Also red and gray inner tubes 


—Extra Tested. 


It will pay you to know the 
dealer who sells them. 


For Your Own Protection Be 
Certain Every Racine Tire 
You Bay Bears The Name 


RACINE RUBBER COMPANY 


Racine, Wis. 





ROUND THE WORLD TRAVEL | 
BOOKS BY CLARENCE POE | 


“A SOUTHERNER IN EUROPE” 

(Travel Letters from England, Scotland, 
France, Germany, Belgium, Switserland aad 
italy). 

“It (s equally fresh and graphic in 

its pictures, judicious and penetrat- 
ing in its reflections . . . singu- | 
larly fair and acute.'’—Ambassador 
James Bryce of Great Britain. 

“Many a man will learn more 
from it than he would from a trip to 
Europe iteelf.’’—Charlotte Observer, 

Prices: 

163 pp. 78 cents. With The Progressive 
Farmer one year 
with The Progressive Farmer one year, $1.26. 
Free copy for $1 in subscriptions to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


“WHERE HALF =e 1s WAKING 


(Travel Letters from Japan, Korea, Man- 
ehuria, China, the Philippines and India). 


“There is not @ dull line Un it."— 





Dallas News. | 
of «es | 


“The fairest modern model 
trustworthy book on the Orient.”=—<= 
Philadelphia North American. 

“It Is as readable as a novel. It 
fe as full of life as a drama. It is 
fully up-to-date and needs immedi- 
ate attention.’’-—Brooklyn Eagle. 


“I was up nearly all night reading | 


your book, ‘Where Half the World 
Is Waking Up.’ Read every line of 
it. It is fine."’—C, 8. Barrett, Presi- 
dent National Farmers’ Union. 

276 pages, including 32 full pages of won- 
Gerful photographs that will make you feel 
as if you had yourself seen all the strange 
lands and peoples of the waking Orient— 
China, Japan, Manchuria, Korea, the Philip- | 
pines, and India | 

Price 


es: 
$1. Cloth. With The Progressive Farmer 
ene year, both for $1.60. Free copy for $2 in 


subscriptions to The Progressive Farmer. 


$1.60. Paper bound copy 











Treat all seed grains with For 
maldehyde. _It positively destroys 
smuts of barley, oats, wheat, rye, 
and annihilates potato scab and 
black-leg. Our new big Hand 
Book tells how to use 


This book is free and should be read 
by every farmer in business for profit. 
Formaldehyde is approved by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Your dealer 
sells Formaldehyde prepared by our lab- 
oratory, pint bottles 35 cents. Write for 
the valuable book to-day. 


PERTH AMBOY CHEMICAL WORKS 
100 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 





Destroys Smut 
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Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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|feeds for livestock. 
' careful 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








Livestock Suggestions for April 
| ens is the great need of the South- 


ern livestock producer. If he can 
learn to feedstuff in) 
abundance instead of buying so much 
feed, there is no question about the 
future of the livestock business of the 
South. Lack of feeding is our great 
sin as be seen on 


produce his 


men, to be 
nearly every farm and in nearly every 


livestock 


sale ring in the South. If we grow 
the feeds the livestock will get more; 
if we buy them they get less. If we 
grow the feeds we get a big price for 


fed to livestock and make the 
business profitable; but if we buy 
them or if the animals are underfed 
there is not a chance for the business 
to be profitable. 


them 


No man should buy or raise live- 
stock until he has the feeds grown or 
provided for them. Better postpone 
the buying of the animals a few 
months until the feed is on hand than 
to buy the animals and then have to 
buy feed or let the animals starve. A 
well fed animal may not be profitable, 
although he usually is, but an under- 
fed animal cannot make a profit any 
more than a sawmill can be profitable 
without logs. The writer has attend- 
ed three cattle sales.during the pres- 
ent week in which beef could-have 
been sold for $50 to $100 a hun- 
dred pounds. If a man can raise and 
feed beef cattle for $10 to $15 a hun- 
dred, he certainly can find it profita- 
ble to feed his breeding stock being 
offered for sale when 100 to 300 
pounds extra flesh will make them 
bring from $50 to $150 more money 


Hl 


The cattle are going on pastures 
now, but by August many ot 
these pastures will be bare except for 


J uly or 


the weeds and brush, which the cat- 
tle cannot eat. The Western range 
man made money grazing poor grass 


lands because he gave 5 to 15 acres to 
the head of stock. Our Southern peo- 
ple want every acre or two at the 
most to support a cow or steer. If we 
made good pastures this small area 
would support but we do 
not make good pastures, and until we 
do we should take a lesson from the 
experiences of the Western cattlemen 
and give five to ten acres to the ani- 
mal except where better pastures 
have been made. 
IV 


The hog that is kept in a pen, a dry 
lot or a “woods pasture”, where grass 
does not grow when green things are 
growing, is not being kept the most 
economically, nor is he likely to be 
kept profitably. The hog can gather 
feed cheaper than his owner, but he 
cannot gather much from the average 
hog pasture. In the best pastures he 
should have some grain, but without 


one cow, 


erazing crops he is an unprofitable 
animal on any farm and should not be 
kept. It is patriotic to raise more 


hogs, but it is not patriotic to raise 
them at a loss, which will certainly 
be the case unless he has green feed, 
gathers the largest part of his ration 
practicable, and but 
only a minimum of high-priced human 
food grains like corn. 


Vv 


Why all this foregoing harangue 
about the necessity for more feed? 
Because it is the beginning and the 
and the sum total of the added 
needs of the Southern stockman, but 
especially because this is the time 
when we are planning and planting 
crops. This is the time when we must 
provide the feeds for the next year, 
and unless we provide these feeds in 
abundance our livestock and our prof- 
its will suffer from their “smallness.” 
This is only a good livestock country 
if it is a good country for growing 
After making a 
calculation of the acreage 
probably necessaty to grow the feeds 
that will be needed for the livestock, 


receives some 


the only safe plan is to put in 
one-half more. If the season prove 
favorable and more feeds are produc 
ed than needed, they will bring a good 
profit on the cost of production, or 
more livestock may be bought to con- 
e them 


just 


Su € 
VI 

Six Corn Belt states produce one- 
half hogs of the United States 
These same states grow about 32 
bushels of corn to the acre on an ay 
The 12 Southern states grow 
18 bushels of corn to the acre 
The South, therefore, has a handicap 
of about 78 per cent if we grow hogs 
on corn. But the average acre of the 
South that grows only 18 bushels of 
corn will at the same time, while 
growing the corn, also grow 10 bush 
els of soy beans, and 18 bushels of! 
corn and 10 bushels of soy beans are 
worth more than 32 bushels of corn. 
It is up to us, therefore, whether we 
vill work under a 78 per cent handi- 
cap or take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities which our climate gives us 
and work under even more favorable 


the 


erage. 


about 


conditions than the best hog-growing 


states can possibly have. 

More feed and still more feed, and 
not more livestock, is our need 
There are only 23 states in the Union 
with more than a million hogs, and 1! 
of these are among the 12 Southern 
States. More feed, better feed and 
better stock are the three essentials to 
livestock development of the South. 


A Plan for Raising Hogs on Shares 
if AVING seen a request for methods 


of share livestock farming, you 


will please find enclosed a contraci 
on raising hogs on shares which i 
worked under last year and whic! 
gave both parties satisfaction. 1 


want to state that the price paid to 
me—$59—for said was a fai 
price at the time I redeemed them i 
October and the title then reverted 
back to me. The company got half 
of the increase up to that time which 
gave them 20 head and after fatten- 
ing by going through the fields, they 
were valued at $450. 

I could not have kept all the brood 
sows on any other plan because of 
lack of feed. This company ran about 
75 plows—all share crops, offering 
every man the same plan they did 
me but no others would agree to it. 


SOWS 


| went there without a dollar and 
ran three plows. Last fall I came out 
of debt, bought 62% acres of land 


and two plow mules and have rented 
two other farms and am paying cash 
for what we have to have. I have 
plenty of meat and bread, my five 
sows, and 30 head of shoats; so you 
can see that I came out all right. 





R. F. BROOKS. 
Hilton, Ga., April 28, 1917. 
Th “ment Witnesseth that whereas J. 
( I , for estate of E. Hilton did on or 
rbout January 1, 1917, buy from R. 
Brooks the following described hogs for the 


sum of fifty-nine dollars ($59) subject to 
the agreement hereinafter stated: One blac! 
sow with white feet, one red sow, three red 
and black spotted gilts; also one-half inter 
est in nine (9) shoats described as follows 
three (3) black and white spotted, and six 
(6) black ones—all marked with swallow 
fork, over and under bit in each ear. 

The agreement is that the said R. F 
Brooks is‘to keep said hogs on the place 


where he now lives belonging to estate of E 
Hilton and to take care of -them, and to 
grow such feed on the place as is necessary 
to maintain and fatten said hogs. 


It is further agreed that the increase of 
said hogs from January 1, 1917, shall be 
owned jointly by the said Brooks and the 


estate of BE. Hilton 

It is further agreed that the nine (9) head 
of shoats described above shall be looked af- 
ter by the said Brooks and that there shall 
be no division of any of the above hogs unti! 


they are fattened on the crops grown on 
said place in the fall of 1917, then to be 
killed and divided or weighed on foot and 
divided Provided, however, that should 
said Brooks not remain on the place longet 
than this year, the five (5) brood sows de 


scribed above are to revert to the said R. F 

Brooks upon payment by him to the estate 

of E. Hilton the original purchase price of 
the hogs, that is: fifty-nine dollars ($59). 

Signed in duplicate this the 28th day of 
April, 1917. J. C, McCULLBES, (i. 8.) 
Agent for Estate of E. Hilton. 

W. W. WEAVER, R. F. BROOKS (1. 8.) 

Witness. 
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Save Money, Get Quick Service, Help Relieve the Freight Situation 


OW is the time to order goods from New York, and “Your Bargain Book” is the place to B 7 
& ” uy in 
select them. “Your Bargain Book” has always stood for big values and prompt service, but Ni York 
there is an added advantage in using it right now. ew ror 
Because thousands of cars are bringing munitions to New York for exportation, there is always an ample supply of empty freight cars for 
sending goods to you. That means there is no delay in waiting for cars when you order from New York City. 
The new edition of “Your Bargain Book,” shown to the right, has been mailed to Book’? now than you could before the war time prices prevailed. It protects you from 
al] of our customers. If your copy has not reached you, and does not arrive within the really high prices, because it lists merchandise bought long before recent advances 


@ very few days, please let us know, occurred. 
While prices everywhere are higher, you can save more by using “Your Bargain Locate “Your Bargain Book” now and keep it handy through the days to come. 


Solid Oak $4935 Comfor- 
$ fpr Rocker ~~ table 











a $ ] 55 Fiber | Quartered Oak China Closet 


= Seat $ 1] 920 


Chair 
75A1028 Made of 

uartered 
9 A285, Qu nics 


se elected solid oak with 
floss = nh. Fitted with 


Solid Oak or Rocker 


Mahogany Finish 
Satin rubbed finish, Others in Your Big 
Bargain Book 


Covering, fine grade of 
imitation black leather. 

75At 126 x ade 
of selected solid oak, 
Full 


Pillow roll at top of 
— arms bolted to 


back; full spring seat. 
Shipped prompts, f prom 
Cit t, 
eat, 
back rail veil. Full iength 
18x16 yn round 


New. York 

21x17 inches. Back, 
—- center, Back, 
28 inches high above 


inches high above seat, 
.Reclining back. Disap- 
seat. Shipping wt., 
about 20 geunts. 
Our 









back siete. and turned 
spindles. High gloss 
golden finish. os 
anteed embossed fiber 
seat. Continuous back 
legs and posts. Brace 
arms, A. strong, sub- 
6tantial chair at a baf- 
gain price. Seat, 17%x 
17 inches; 13-inch cob- 
bler seat. Total height, 
42 inches, Shpg. wt., 
about 13 pounds each. 
Our 

DEICO. 2 0008 ° 





casters, Exceptional 


pearing COTE - 
ping wt. 3 6a to 
75Al 8100 "Solid 


Gai oe 3-200 Ma- 
hogany Birch finished. 
Our 

Price. ...++++++ . 


from 
stock at factory in In- 
diana. Height, 67 in.; 
width, 37 in. Orna- 
mented top_ gallery. 
Bent glass ends. Shpg. 
wt., about 125 pounds. 
Our 
price...... . 


Others in ‘‘ Your Bargain Book”’ 














price...... ° 
(patie 100 Needles 
FREE 


aoe 


























$85 Lounge, Nicely Upholstered Strong Kitchen Table $ a Great : Bargain! 


95A2441 Convenient size kitchen table ict 5 on, Little Wond 
95A924 An idea) table for library or living room. 95A2224 Frame of solid oak, golden oak high gloss fin- | with top of poplar on whitewood frame and Euison cna Parke teament Sin: 
Made of solid oak, fumed oak finish, with magazine ish. Covering good grade black imitation leather. Diamond | legs of hardwood, nicely finished natural | gig spring type motor. Speed Rg 
pockets at either end and lower shelf for books. The | tufted. Full spring construction. Soft cotton top over filling. Shipped | color, varnished. Table top natural wood | g-inch turntable, Universal tone-arm an 


drawer operates on extended slides and has a hinged | promptly from stock at factory in Central New York. For our complete | finish. A solid, serviceable table with legs | y, i 0 les f Col ~ 
lid forming a desk. Fitted = ink well. Shipped | line of lounges be sure to see pages 662 and 663 of Your Bargain Book. | securely bolted to frame. Top, 48x28 inches, snag ie fa, hand subbed 9 in vin 

















from cactety in Central A ony ork, 36 inches long;| Length, 72 inches; width, 26 inches, 24 double cone spiral springs. | Roomy drawer, Shipping weight, about | high, 12 in. wide, 12 in, deep. Siitopion 

24 inches wide, Shpg. wt., aun 55 Ibs. $7 25 Shipping weight, about 80 pounds. . $9. 85 35 pounds, $2. 95 | weight, 15 pounds, 
OOF WHO: .cinerscocestnrscescentiosecssss ° OUP PICS... .cccccccccvccccrcccccccccocosccsscceeeces doa Our price .....+. tapttststeseses |Our price, each .......ssssssees . 
r ! cme Rag Rugs “ oa — so Onl Te apery Bs 10c "7S Good Timekeeper 

in 5 = ig Ripe tat netton Pai 2 0 OA1314 
S ~ ai FP 3 Values Brassed Extension Sash Curtain Rod, | gcrim ve = Pad nbn _ oman. In white clock in gales Ue finish. 
~ 4 28. Atos /16-inch in diameter, with a eolid inside ‘[ or Arabian. ate which you prefer Solid oak case 10 inches 
rod giving it strength. Hook brackets with each rod. | when ordering. Shpg. wt., per pair, high and 11 inches wide. 
Extends from 22 to 40 inches. Shipping weight, 7 about 2% ounces, Has glass crystal in a plain 
about 3 ounces. Price, each.....sssssseeeeeeee OC | Price, per Dair..-..seeeeeeee c brass sash. Strikes the 
hour and half hour on a 








cathedral gong. Five-inch 
ivoroide dial. Shipping 
weight, 12 lbg, 

Price, each. . bd 


Other Porch Furniture in 
“Your Bargain Book’’ 


















country homes and especially brigh it, cheerful and 
sanitary for the cottage bedroom. Closely woven on Value 
heavy cotton warp, State whether you want the pink, 


And Up green, brown or blue coloring. 

BA Size, 24x36 in. Shpg. wt "s about 1% Ibs. Pri + 4 aS 50 
BSA » t . . wt., about 2% Ibs. Price $ 

3 Size, 6x9 ft. Shpg. wt., ; about 15 Ibs. Price.. 530 =— 


7 Popular plain colors with cretonne border. All are Big 
Cc reversible. Particularly desirable for bungalows and 


6 Size, 7%x10% ft. Shpg. wt., about 22 ite: 8:28 


% 
10266 Size, 9x12 ft. Shpg. wt., about 30 Ibs.....01.85 


Save Dollars 













i Weathered Oak Swing 


= 75A933 Enjoy the Summer on your 
own porch and save: your vacation 
money. This roomy and restful porch 











for thie FREE in weathered gai atl famished” eith ‘chains nad 
¥ as E mt quality netting in pleasing design, Valance etyle curtain of plain madras; 2-inch | }2 weathe ) furnished with ‘chains and 
Paint Book simple. bat effective. Set consists of three pieces, | heading at top through which to pass rod, Size | ah Ay freee, cating. snipes promptly 
Save Money on two-side curtaine and valance, and. —_ piece of —— curtetn., oawigs My ,4-- — a. seat, 18 inches deep; back, 23 inches fish. “4 inches; 
t led d ready for the rc ach curtain | yards long. alance 22 inches e ; - $ 
: is an tel 4 wide ‘and 2 26 yee tong) _velanse panes acon epg. wt., about 1% Ibs, Shpg. wt., about 45 Ibs, Our price..... 3.35 
ae is 26 wo wide 16 inches deep. Shpg. wt. room. --- 
Painting! pou : und. nd 3 A $32 Ros 
38 693 White. 38AI594 Arab. 38A2025 Brown. 
BoA J, sot, either color......+e++--.- $1.50 | Price, per_se Rasashoorscoessssses senses OE .80 











HIS book 

tells you al 

you want to 
know about paint 
and painting. It 
contains 162 ac- 
tual color chips 
covering the entire range 
of paint colors. If i 
prove 


Invaluable to the Home Painter 


as it anticipates all of your painting needs and answers 
= 78AI05I19 Printed, Tap- 


no f r- —- 
a "Hous paint. pare paints pore and. floor ‘paint: 60 Oriential Design $150 Printed Linoleum $] 72 Flor al Design Rug estry ieee Rug jute 





$ l ] 95 Printed Tapestry Rag 





roof. cements, varnishes, stains, shellacks, automobile ‘ 
, nd brushes. It Oriental de- tn tinted linoleum 8A5590 velee Bug in | yarns. Made like a carpet, with a Soi in 
enamel, household specialties, ladders anc 38At 230 Orie tapestry in popular pattern, neat floral design andj|each corner, Pleasing design and _ rich 


ne- 
tells you how to do your own painting and do it at one very special value. A few rugs of this| colors. Will give good service considering 





, ainter would charge with green, red and tan stripe, green | neat and long wearing. 
Fer ee ee einai of Ryeroote Paint, and fists ‘ali predominating. Suitable for couch hpg. Price, ard oe a soot noe ee eee | ae eee on 0 ee ee Ng 
paints at prices which means a big saving in yaw pocket, It covers and ¢ draperies, Width, 48 in. sone wi dth 11". peg 7%, | pe] te Be Fy inches. Shipping a ged e a 4 room. Size, ii 

t king. Send for it today. Shpg. wt., about oe, per , 7 , $ joun¢ 
= ae ee ae ee ee ee ee ay: I yard. Price, per yard...-..... GOc | 7eAzies 12tt, 22 ibs, 93:25 | Price, each .......-......, iain an... 1.95 








See “‘ Your Bargain 
Book’”’ for Other 
Wonderfal Values 


Thousands of 
Other Bargains in 
“Your Bargain Book’’ 
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\ “You can fell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads It or net.” 
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SAVE THE “WOMAN’S SPECIAL” 


UST as every farmer should save our “Ref- 

erence Special” and make it give him a 

quick answer to a hundred farming prob- 
lems as they arise during the year, so every 
woman should and use last week’s 
“Woman’s Special.” 

Put the “Woman’s Special” in your desk or 
bureau drawer along with the “Reference 
Special.” And wherever the wife is not read- 
ing The Progressive Farmer regularly—wher- 
ever any woman in the family is missing Mrs. 
Hutt’s page and our gardening, poultry, dairy- 
ing and fiction features—we hope Mr. Farmer 
will use the “Woman’s Special” to arouse her 
interest and then get her to reading our paper 


save 


regularly. 











O FARMER should be guilty of “barring off” 

cotton with a turning plow or scraper or of 
“running around” his corn with a scooter or small 
solid sweep. These are fot the cheapest or best 
methods of giving the first cultivation. Use the 
lever section harrow first and the row-at-a-time 
cultivator for all later cultivation. 





ARLY Amber sorghum planted in rows four feet 

apart, well fertilized and cultivated produces an 
abundance of feed early in the summer. An acre 
or more may be planted near the barn and one or 
more rows cut every day for feed. It usually pays 
to run the stalks through a feed cutter before 
feeding. It is one of the best crops for grazing 
hogs. 





N RECOGNITION of America’s entry into the 
second year of war with the Kaiser, we shall 
give in next week’s Progressive Farmer the as- 
tounding facts about the Government and political 
ideals of Germany,.contrasted with the Govern- 
ment ideals of our own Nation. Despite the fact 
that we have now been in the war for twelve 
months, the average man hasn’t yet any adequate 
conception of the Kaiser’s power and principles, 
and their inherent menace to all republican gov- 
ernments and to the future peace of the world. 
The unquestionable facts which we shall present 
next week should be known to and repeated by 


“every patriot until the whole South is afire with 


the resolve to do its utmost to win the war. 





NCREASE in price of staple farm products 
since 1914 have been as follows (January 1 fig- 


ures in cents being used in each case). 





Increase 

1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1914-1918 
Cotton, pound ..... 41.7 6.6 11.4 17.1 28.9 147% 
Corn, bushel ...... 69.6 66.2 2.1 90.0 134.8 93% 
Wheat, bushel ....81.0 107.8 2.8 1650.3 201.9 149% 
Peanuts, pound.... 4.3 4.2 7 4.9 7.1 69% 
Hogs, pound ...... 7.2 6.7 6.0 Sy i162 119% 
Beef cattle, pound. 6.0 6.0 5.7 6.5 8.2 37% 


On the other hand, manufacturers announce that 
increase in prices of farm machinery have been 
about as follows: 


Percentage Increase 
1918 over 1914 


ASO WOT WIOW 6 occ cv cccccceccceceenes 80 to 87% 
CS PPP Tr Tye TT rere 85 to 92% 
14-inch gang plow, 2-bottom............. ...85 to 93 
14-inch engine plow, 3-bottom........ .... .80 to 84 
Dee CULCIVROSTE oct ccc ccc enes heres weds 90 to 98 ° 
Beek, MEOWETS 2. ccceses aa cA ee des Oh ew hw Arwen 70 to 76 
ee dans we ay 6.7 b's Re dg Odes S:earOe 65 to 71 


70-bushel manure spreader ............+..5:5 60 to 68 
EG 5 hk 6, 0.0 60.50.0604 4h gd's Oe crete eK 45 to 60 





HY can’t we. ship corn to Europe instead of 
so much wheat?” is a question frequently 





asked. It was pretty effectively answered by Food 
Administrator Elliott on page 15 of last week’s 
paper. But there is still another reason. Corn- 


bread to be good must be eaten hot. Anybody 
knows that while warm corn bread, muffins, cakes, 
etc., are good enough for a king, any kind of cold 
cornbread makes mighty poor eating. And our 
soldiers must have bread that will keep on a march 
and be good anytime, hot or cold. As the Food 
Administration puts it: 


“Wheat bread for army ovens—corn, barley, 
oat, rice, or potato bread for home ovens,”— 
that must be our rule. It is only a few feet 
from the stove to the table and the home 
baker can treat her family to buckwheat cakes 
or cornmeal muffins. But it is several miles 
from army oven to the trench, so the soldier’s 
bread must be bread made by an exact form- 
ula, packed by rule, shipped by measure, and of 
a composition to sustain considerable handling 
before it reaches him. 


Why the South Should Grow More Corn 


This Year: Six Reasons 





I 
HE prudent farmer ougl.t to raise more corn 
this year, in the first place, because no matter 
what happens to cotton or cotton products, 
Our armies and 
, but they 
Consequentté, if ship- 


food and feed are sure to be high. 
our allies may get along with old clothe 
are compelled to have food. 
ping becomes further restricted, cotton and cotton 
goods and all similar articles will have to give way 
Then, 


men formerly food-producers have become merely 


to, foodstuffs and feedstuffs. too, so many 
food-consumers that it is absolutely impossible to 


have an over-production of -food, and with unto- 
ward conditions we might have almost a famine. 
In other words, conditions are such that while cot- 
ton may continue high; all foods are sure to con- 
tinue high. 


We ought to raise more corn, in the second 
place, because there is no indication that the cot- 
ton acreage will be decreased, and it may be con- 


siderably increased, whereas we might even cut 
the acreage 10 per cent and yet have over-produc- 
tion. As has been frequently pointed out, the rea- 
son for last year’s small crop was not a small acre- 
age but a low yield per acre—due to a late spring 
and early fall, and other unfavorable conditions— 
so that our average yield was only 155 pounds of 
lint cotton per acre against a previous ten-year 
average of 181 pounds and a 1914 average of 209 
pounds. If we should cut last year’s acreage 10 
per cent, a normal yield will give us an over-pro- 
duction. “All the cotton we can make on 10 per 
seems a wise motto therefore; 


the acreage saved from cotton 


cent fewer acres” 
and of course 
should be put to growing food and feeds. 


Never before since Appomattox has the labor sit- 
uation in@the South been so serious as now. And 
cotton is a crop which calls heavily for labor and 
must have plenty of it at the right time. It “wants 
what it wants when it wants it.” When the grass 
gets bad, it must be cleaned out promptly: it can- 
and when the bolls open, the picking 
must be done promptly or there is serious loss. 


not wait; 


With the labor shortage as serious as it is, nobody 
can afford to take chances on hiring much extra 
labor. And even where a man has ample labor 
that he can count on, he can cultivate so many 
more acres in corn than he can in cotton, that the 
corn may easily prove the better money crop for 
him. Certainly by planting liberally of crops the 
hogs tan harvest, along with the staple crops, the 
farmer short of labor can make better 


profits than he can with any one-crop system 


IV 

Another reason for making corn is that no mat- 
ter if cotton is high, other things are also high— 
and so high that even with 30 cents a pound for 
lint the farmer who grows “all cotton” and de- 
pends on it to buy his bread and meat is not only 
no better off than he was with 12-cent cotton, but 
is actually worse off. Let us repeat the figures 
prepared by Mr. Bradford Knapp on this point: 


who is 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


At 30-cent War Prices 
One 500-pound bale of cotton 
at $150 will buy— 


At 12-cent Pre-war Prices 
One 500-pound bale of cotton 
at $60 would have bought— 


80 bushels @ $ .75.....Corm...... 75 bushels @ $ 2.00 
12 barrels G * hee Flour..... 12 barrels @ 12.50 
3,000 pounds .@ .02....Corm meal..2,143 pounds @ .0T 
600 pounds @ te ee 484 pounds @ 31 
600 pounds @ .12...Salt pork 455 pounds @ .33 
400 pounds @ Abi cece Bacon..... 366 pounds @ il 


Vv. 

Another reason for growing corn is that not 
only have prices gone skyward but the South has 
learned to make corn. A few years ago we didn’t 
know how to make it, and with the methods we 
then used, it would hardly have paid us to produce 
much corn at any price. But just take a look at 
our yield per acre now as compared with twenty 
years ago—1917 as compared with 1897: 


1897 1917 
¥ irginia beevensee 18.0 29.5 
NMotth Careline ..c.csccccs Cowes de veewoeeave 13.0 20.0 
South Carolina . eerees , hes . 9.0 19.0 
Georgia .. eter a R cane css oe 16.0 
PROPER secsraes ree +e es . ; 8.0 15.0 
Alabama ee . ; . ‘ eae SO 16.0 
Mississippi ie chia epee & ie . 14.5 20.5 
Tennessee ‘ - ‘ cus 21.0 28.5 
pi EPEVERTVELETT LITLE Creer 16.0 24.0 
EOPUTMI gcc cece awe ts ectsseseseeceoeans 17.0 18.0 
iy... PRP LEREPEPOLE CCS U LL CUES Toe es 18.5 11.0 
United State OD aise Soke 6 o0 AON OOS eRe Meee 23.8 26.4 


Of course, Texas ~was hit by an exceptional 


drouth last its acre yield being less than 
half what it was two years previously, but it will 


be seen that last year South Carolina made twice 


year, 


as much corn per acre as it made twenty years be- 
fore, Florida nearly twice as much per acre, Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina over 50 per cent more, 
Arkansas exactly 50 per cent more, and Georgia 
and Mississippi nearly 50 per cent more. We are 
learning to make corn growing pay. 
; VI 

And last but not least, we had better grow plen- 
ty of corn and plenty of food and feeds of all kinds 
this year, because if we don’t grow it, we may not 
And since the South can feed 
right if, 


be able to get it at all. / 
itself, 
with the world’s warning in our ears, we should 


who can say it would not serve us 


prove ourselves both so foolish and so unpatriotic 
as to go and then next winter call 
on the North and West to take needed bread and 
mouths of our soldiers and take 


“cotton crazy” 
meat from the 
needed trains and cars from the service of the gov- 
ernment and from the freezing cities of the North 
and send foodstuffs and feedstuffs to our section! 
If we don’t grow the stuff, we may not get it— 
and ought not to. 

For all these reasons, let’s have a bumper corn 
crop in 1918! 


But Don’t Plant Corn on Dead Poor Land 


ITH corn. yields in the South 

from fifteen to twenty bushels per acre, it 

of course follows that we have many thou- 

sands of acres running well below these figures. 

As a matter of fact, there,are every year thou- 

sands and thousands of acres shat make even less 
than five bushels per acre. 

Here is one of the South’s economic tragedies— 

for it is little less than tragic that any man should 

apply $20 worth of human labor, horse power and 





averaging 


fertilizer to an acre of land and get in return less 
than $10. 
it is swapping dollars and giving a man’s labor to 
boot. 

There is a better use for land than putting it in 
corn that will not make at least ten or twelve 
bushels per acre, even with corn at from $1.50 to 
$2 a bushel. In the first place, we believe that 
much of our land that now does not make a profit- 


This is worse than swapping dollars; 


able yield of corn may be made to do so by better 
preparation and cultivation, better drainage, better 
But on those 
the best of 
methods are of little avail, a crop of soy beans or 


seed, and more rational fertilization. 
hopelessly poor areas where even 
cowpea hay or peanuts for hogs should pay well, 
particularly with good hay at $30 to $40 a ton and 
hogs at $15 or better. Moreover, the labor re- 
quired in making these crops is relatively little. 

This is a time for the conservation of labor, 
along with other essential things, and a good way 
to do this is to see that every effort we make 
counts. Putting our poorer lands in crops like soy 
or velvet beans, cowpeas or peanuts, rather than 
corn that will hardly pay rent on the land, is one 
way to do this. 
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| EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION — 


() Education to Develop Power, @) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legisiation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 























Working With Other Folks: Eight 
Suggestions for April 
1 


ET’S resolve now to go in with our neighbors 

in the purchase and use of modern labor- 

saving machinery just as far as practicable. 
We are anxious to see all our Progressive Farmer 
folks get the most possible out of land, labor and 
teams this year. This is needed to help the nation 
whici is calling for food and feed as never before. 
It is also good policy for the individual. Manure, 
fertilizer, extra hours of labor (within reason), 
extra outlays for machinery—all will now bring 
in bigger profits than ever before, and bigger pos- 
sibly than they will do again in any other year 
for a generation to come. 

Of course, farm machinery has gone up, but it 
has not gone up as much as the lumber and steel 
used in its manufacture, nor as much as the crops 
we make with modern machinery, as we show in a 
note on the opposite page. Here, for example, are 
some figures showing steel and lumber costs now 
as compared with four years ago. 


Prices Per Ct, In- 
1914-1918 1918 over 
Article 1914 
Bar steel, cwt. Pittsburgh........ - $ 1.15 $ 2.90 152 
Bar iron, cwt. Chicago........ees- 1.07 3.50 227 
Malieables, cwt., Chicago.........- 3.25 8.00 146 
Pig iron No. 2 Southern ton, Bir- 
Pra re ee 10.25 33.00 222 
Too! steel—high speed, I1b., Pitts- 
NT Ra a ORR C8 Ss ee a .50 2.25 350 
Lumber—yellow pine, 3-inch...... 30.00 60.00 100 
Lumber—oak, 3-inch..........s00% 52.00 110.00 111 


On the basis of taking 1l-cent cotton and 64- 
cent corn in 1914 to buy machinery at prices then 
prevailing and now taking 33-cent cotton and $1.28 
corn to buy the same machinery at present ad- 
vanced “war prices,” it is pointed out that farm 
machinery is really much less expensive than it 
was before the European War. That is to say, it 
costs fewer pounds of cotton or bushels of corn. 
Roughly speaking, this is about the number of 
pounds of cotton or bushels of corn required to 
buy leading types of farm machinery four years 
ago and now: 


Cost in Cotton Cost in Corn 


Y@QrT wcccceces 1914 1918 1914 1918 
Price sescecsses lle 338e lb, 64.4c bu. $1.283 bu. 
14-in. walking plow 117 lbs. 75 lbs. 21.3 bu, 20.0 bu. 
14-in gang plow... 585 lbs, 378 lbs, 102.5 bu. 99.0 bu. 
14-in. engine plow..1,080 Ibs, 660 Ibs. 186.0 bu. 171.5 bu. 
6-ft. disk harrow.. 225 lbs. 160 lbs, 40.8 bu, 40.3 bu. 
Corn planter, 2-horse 360 lbs, 225 lbs. 66.0 bu. 58.0 bu. 
Riding cultivator 225 Ibs. 165 Ibs. 43.0 bu. 42.0 bu. 
GufE, MOWSP. cc ccces 378 lbs. 240 Ibs. 69.0 bu. 60.8 bu. 
Tune, BINGE .sacases 1,125 lbs. 645 lbs, 196.4 bu, 169.0 bu. 
70-bu, Manure 
spreader ......+.-1,080 lbs. 600 lbs, 57.0 bu. 


86.0 bu. 
7 


1 157 
-7,650 lbs. 4,000 lbs, 1,327.0 bu. 1,071.0 bu. 


Let’s prepare now for codperation in marketing 
crops next fall as well as codperation in producing 
them this summer. If pretty well-defined plans are 
made beforehand for grading, shipping and selling 
surplus corn, for example, much better prices can 
be obtained than*if these things are left to each 
individual to handle as he can after the crop is 
harvested. 

Then, too, plans should be made now for having 
this year’s cotton crop accurately graded or class- 
ed, and offered in large lots. Better prices may be 
had if 25, 50, or 100 bales are offered together, and 
there is special need for informing farmers as to 
difference in grade or class and as to what varia- 
tions in price are justifiable on account of such dif- 
ferences. When the writer went out to sell’ some 
cotton the qther day, a Negro drove up with a 
bale or two and asked the buyer what cotton was 
bringing. “From 18 cents for the lowest grades on 
up to 32 cents,” was the reply. And yet a compe- 
tent cotton specialist representing the United 
States Department of Agriculture told us that day 
that the lowest grade cotton, if of sound staple and 
not seriously mixed with sand or dirt, should bring 
within 5 cents of middling prices. 

A great many buyers are now getting rich by 
under-grading cotton. Where they used to make 
a cent or two profit by such practices, they are 
now making 3 to 10 cents a pound. It’s an infamous 
system anyhow, which permits the buyer to name 
the grade of the product he buys, and sooner or 
later an impartial, unbiased expert must grade or 
class cotton for every market, simply reporting ex- 
act facts without bias in favor of either seller or 
buyer. 


Farm tractor ..... 


Community sweet potato storage houses offer 
one of the finest opportunities for farm business 
cooperation we know of at this time. We say “at 
this time” because in order that farmers may plant 
a sufficient sweet potato acreage, plans for putting 





up the storage houses should be made right now— 
or at least the definite decision made that 
houses will be erected by fall. It’s a shame 
that our folks in the South, having a monopoly of 
this wonderful crop, have not made half the profits 
out of it that good management would have 
brought us. It seems to be only another illustra- 
tion of Dr. Knapp’s saying that Southerners have 
“a weakness for letting money slip through 
their fingers.” It is impossible to say how many 
millions of dollars have been lost by the freezing 
of potatoes in the old-fashioned hills or banks or 
how many more millions our farmers might have 
produced and sold if better methods of keeping the 
crop had been practiced. 

When the writer was in Georgia a few weeks 
ago Prof. M. C. Gay of the state marketing» work 
expressed the opinion that even dunéng the recent 
unprecedented winter, not_5 per cent of the pota- 
toes in storage houses were injured, and practi- 
cally ali this 5 per cent loss was due to inexper- 
ience. “We have 12,000 bushels herey stored at a 
cost of 15 cents a bushel,” one farmer said, “and 
whether it pays or not you can judge by the fact 
that even the portion of potatoes in banks that did 
last through the freeze are bringing only $1 a 
bushel whereas those from storage houses are 
bringing $1.50. They don’t sprout and get so dry 
and pithy in storage house’ as they do in hills.” 


IV 


Community fairs everywhere should be the aim 
for this fall. A community fair does a lot of good 
even under ordinary circumstances, but it should 
be doubly helpful this year, when everybody is in- 
terested in increasing food production and when 
every farmer therefore should be stimulated to do 
his attmost—and should also have public recogni- 
tion if he surpasses his neighbors in any line. Of 
course, you can have a much better fair next fall 
if everybody knows this spring that such a fair is 
to be held, for in that case each family will resolve 
to compete for certain prospective premiums. 


Ww¢eh 
sucn 


Inquiries about mutual fire insurance continue to 
come in, and we are delighted at this evidence of 
increasing interest in an important problem. We 
again suggest that each interested person send 
five cents to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for a copy of its 
bulletin on “The Organization and Management 
of a Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company” 
and then get additional information from his State 
Agricultural Department and Insurance Commis- 
sioner. 


VI 


“Fifteen to twenty of us in my neighborhood,” 
said a farmer in our office a few days ago, “have 





KEEP COWS ENOUGH TO FURNISH 
ABUNDANT MILK AND BUTTER 


pe farmer who does not keep cows enough to pro- 
vide as much milk and butter as his family wants 

is simply cheating himself. His family must have 
food, and in no form can he get food more cheaply 
than from a properly fed family cow. The following 
table of comparative food values (based on prices a 
short whole ago) is interesting: 

1 Quart Milk Costing s Cents Equals in Food 

alue: 


Either 3% pounds apples costing....15 cents 





Gp B Cy GOO soo kb ss tor cececcess 32 cents 
Or % pound steak costing .......... 22.5 cents 
Or 2 pounds potatoes, costing ....... ..6 cents 
Or 4-5 pound pork chop, costing...... 30 cents 


The International Harvester Company publishes a 
chart showing a comparison of food elements obtained 
from the slaughter of a 1,250-pound steer—172 pounds 
protein, 333 of fat, 43 of mineral and none of sugar, 
548 in all—as compared with the food elements ob- 
tained from a single year’s milk production of a first- 
class dairy cow—552 pounds of protein, 618 of fat, 920 
of sugar and 128 of mineral, 2,218 in all—and one still 
has the cow left! Here is the chart: 












[172 j-~-PROT'N—} 552 
= 333 |-—-- FAT ~~~] 618 
| NONE|-—~SUGAR-~! 920 
B43 |—~MINL—-| 128 


548: 2,218 




















THE COW WILL DO THis 
YEAR AFTER YEAR BUT 
\ THE STEER IS GONE 
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organized an association for advertising and sell- 
ing pure-bred hogs. None of us are large breeders, 
and if one man advertises alone, there are a lot of 
disadvantages which we b lieve codperative adver- 
tising will overcome. For example, suppose I indi- 
vidually publish an advertisement and in a little 
while sell out but continue to get orders. Well,every 
man to whom [I return an order is less inclined to 
deal with me next time for fear I might again have 
too small a supply. This situation is especially an- 
An inquirer asks prices 
and I quote them, but he is a little slow in an- 
swering, and not knowing whether to count on 
him, I sell to somebody else. Then comes his or- 
der with the cash, and having met my price, he is 
vexed when I can’t deliver the hog. 

“Now if a number of us are advertising together, 
if one man can’t furnish a suitable animal, another 
man probably can. We can keep in the neighbor- 
hcod the extra business which each breeder indi- 
vidually would otherwise turn away. And we can 
also run an attractive and impressive illustrated 
advertisement instead of having a little three or 
four line ad. which leaves the reader wondering 
whether we are doing much business or not. Then 
man fo the fairs representing all 
putting several men to that ex- 


noying in a case like this: 


we can send on 
of us instead of 
pense.” 

Now while hog-breeding is getting to be such an 
industry. in the South, this little example of neigh- 
borhood coOperation seems to be worth passing 
on to our readers. And in this case our informant, 
as secretary, was going to tisit his neighbors and 
help them with their feeding and breeding prob- 
lems. Such an organization in every neighbor- 
hood interested in better livestock ought to do a 
lot of good. 


VII 


Better have commencement exercises at yourglo- 
cal school, in our opinion, even if war is on. Not 
all education is in books. A great part of it is in 
learning how to get on with folks. A new defini- 
tion of education, we believe, is “training for ithe 
mastery of the arts of life,’ and the ability to do ef- 
fective team-work with other people is surely one 
of life’s most important arts. The school com- 
mencement helps in this direction—just as base- 
ball and other play does. Then, too, if farming is 
to have its proper influence in county, state, and 
nation, more of our farm boys and girls must léarn 
how to speak in public and to take part in public 
meetings 

For these and other reasons, we don’t believe 
the commencement should be dispensed with. 


Vill 


Haven’t your people enough of the grace of un- 
selfishness to make a “school farm” a success? 
Wherever the average man is. willing to “put his 
shoulder to the wheel,” this is one of the easiest 
of all ways to get needed*funds to lengthen the 
school term, enlarge or paint the building, get a 
library, or add a domestic science course. Study 
our picture on page 1 and consider whether it isn’t 
possible for you to send us a photograph mighty 
nearly like it from your neighborhood next fall? 

Not much time is left till most of our country 
schools will have closed. And yet how much good 
could be accomplished if teacher, committeemen 
and patrons in each district would only resolve to 
do their best in the few remaining weeks to pro- 
mote three things—(1) a school farm, (2) a war 
savings society, and (3) community fair to be held 
next fall? We wonder if there is really any valid 
reason, kind reader, why your community can’t 
have these three things? And if not, aren’t they 
worth going after? 


A Thought for the Week 


TIME of grave crisis has come which bids us 

search our hearts through and through and 

make them ready for the birth of a new d 
a day we hope and believe of greater opportun: 
and greater prosperity for the average mass 
struggling men and women, and of greater safet 
and opportunity for children. The old party sl 
gans have lost their significance and will mean 
nothing to the voter of the future, for-the war is 
certain to change the mind of Europe as well as 
the mind of America. The days of political and 
economic reconstruction which are ahead of us 
no man can now definitely assess, but we know 
this, that every program must be shot through and 
through with utter disinterestedness, that no party 
must try to serve itself, but every party must try 
to serve humanity, and that the task is a 
very practical one, meaning that every progrant, 
every measure in every program, must be tested 
by this question, and this question only: Is it just, 
is it for the benefit of the average man, without 
influence or privilege; does it embody in real fact 
the highest conception of social justice and of 
right dealing, without respect of person or class 
or particular interests? —Woodrow Wilson, March 
20, 1918. 
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values in 
Durable- 
DURHAM 
Hosiery. 








Farm work is harder 
on hosiery, of course 


OUR socks or stockings get more wear and 
harder wear. So it is moreamportant for you to 
buy hosiery with extra wearing quality — Durable- 
DURHAM Hosiery. This hosiery is made to stand 
the strain of active feet. It is good-looking hosiery, 
but underneath the good looks is real solid strength, 
made in the yarn dnd knitted into the fabric. For 
every member of the family, for work, play or 
dress, there are suitable styles of 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 







Shoo Fly 
A sturdy sock 


for outdoor men. 


Strongly double - 
heels, toes and tops. Full, 
roomy sizes and very com- 
fortable. Blue or brown 
mixed with white tops, heels 
and toes. 


Prieo 15c psir 





~< FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


Buy this hosiery now and keep note of the longer wear you get from 
it. You'll find every point of hardest wear strongly reinforced. Tops 
are full wide and elastic; legs are full length; 
sizescorrectly marked; feet, soles and toes are 
smooth, seamless and even; dyes won't fade 
or stam. Children’s stockings are extra rein- 
forced at the knees. 


Ask for Durable- DURHAM Hosiery at your favorite 
store. Look for the Trade-Mark Ticket attached to ° 
each pair. Prices are 15c, 19c, 25c and 35c. 


Write for Booklet showing all styles. 
DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C, 




















Cleanses Kitchen 
Sinks and Drains 


Disease germs flourish in the waste mat- 
ter of sinks and drain pipes, often workin 
their way into the water supply, the mil 
and food. Every sink, closet and drain pipe 
should be flushed frequently with a soapy 
selution containing plenty of 


BQ 
MULE TEAM BORAX 


It cuts away the grime and grease and leaves the pipes 
clean and clear. Kitchen and pantry shelves— wherever 
food is kept or prepared—should be cleansed, frequently 
with Borax. Nothing else will do it so easily. 


Send fer ‘‘ Magic Crystal’” Booklet. It describes 
100 household uses for 20 Mule Team Borax. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO., New York—Chicago 
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FOLKS NEED A LOT OF 
LOVING 


OLKS need a lot of 
morning; 

The day is all before, with cares beset— 

The cares we know, and they that give no 
warning; 

For love is God’s own antidote for fret. 


loving in the 


Folks need a heap of loving at the noon- 
time— 

In the battle lull, the moment snatched 
from strife— 
Halfway between the 

croontime, 
While bickering and worriment are rife. 


waking and the 


Folks hunger so for loving at the night- 
time, 

When wearily they take them home to 
rest— 

At slumber-song and 
light time— 

’f all the times for loving, that’s the best! 


turning-out-the- 


Folks want a lot of loving every minute— 

The sympathy of others and their smile! 

Till life's end, from the moment they 
begin it, 

Folks need a lot of loving all the while. 








—STRICKLAND GILLILAN. 





Suggestions for April 


PRING comes early this year, about 

20 days ahead of last year, sc we 
are told. That means we must get 
our ducks in a row for summer very 
promptly. 


The garden! Everything centers 
around the garden now. Next winter 
we are likely to suffer if the war con- 
tinues,—as it probably will—if we do 
not grow almost everything we need. 


and then no one need ever reproach 
herself in the days to come for having 
been a slacker. 


Hats are very expensive this year. 
They are in no particular style. 
Therefore your old one freshly color- 
ed with any of the straw dressings 
and re-trimmed with a little fresh rib- 
bon or a few flowers, is likely to be in 
style. Most of the bows and flowers 
are applied flat and are on the rim or 
crown. The crowns are rather high. 


Have You a Washing Machine? 


HOPE your home has a good wash- 

ing machine. 

It saves strength. 

It saves time. 

The average washing and ironing 
can be done the same day if the water 
is run directly into the tubs from fau- 
cet or by use of a hose, and there is 
a method of letting the tubs empty 
themselves. 

It saves money, for in many homes 
the washwoman can be dispensed 
with. 

It certainly saves money if the per- 
son doing the work uses back lini- 
ments and other medicines after each 
wash-day. 

The good types of washing ma- 
chines are easier on the clothes than 
is the washboard. 

In buying a machine, get a power 
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THIS BABY IS HAPPY—WHY? 
1. He is fed regularly. 
"2. He is fed properly. 
8. He gets boiled water to drink from 
clean bottles and nipples. 
4. He is dressed properly. 
5. He is bathed every day. 
6. His bowels move regularly. 
He is kept dry and clean, 
8. He is let alone. 
9, He has plenty of sleep at régular 


hours. 
10 He has fresh air all the time. 
11. He is not taken into crowds. 


12. He is given no patent medicine. 





THIS BABY IS NOT HAPPY—WHY? 

1, He is taken up whenever he cries. 

2. He is fed too much, 

3. He is given ice cream and candy. 

4. He is dressed too warmly. 
lie needs a bath. 

t His bowels do not move regularly. 

7 He is wet. 

8. His diapers are not always rinsed 
before using. 

9. He does not go to bed at six, 

10. He does not have fresh air. 

11. He is handled too much, 

12. He is given soothing syrup and tak- 
en to the movies. 








The railroads are already too busy 
hauling those things raised for our 
purposes to spare cars for those foods 
we ourselves can grow. 


Canners, cans, jars, dryers, kegs for 


salted vegetables—get them ready 
for the early crops. 
The hens are laying well. Let us 


save the eggs for next winter’s use 
that we may sell the fresh ones then 
for a high price. Eliminate the roost- 
ers as soon as breeding season is over 
and then put the eggs in water glass. 


Let us avoid spring fever by eating 
plenty of turnip salad and other cook- 
ed and uncooked green foods. They 
are better than any amount of bottle 
medicine. Less fried and greasy food 
will prepare us for the hot days too. 


Prunes, cereals, and quantities of 
fresh water in the morning are better 
than laxative medicines, especially at 
this time of the year. 

A cool spell usually pays us a visit 
about this time of the year’ Make 
use of it by doing the last of the 
mending and getting summer under- 
wear and house dresses finished. 


Schools are closing. We must not 
be too busy to keep them running as 
long as possible and to sustain the 
teachers’ efforts in all things. Re- 
member that our children are going 
to need to know all they can in the 
period of readjustment after this war. 


Help the Red Cross. Invest in war 
stamps, bonds, or whatever is offered, 


one if there be any kind of electric, 
water or gasoline power on the farm 
for other purposes. Those having two 
tubs and a wringer cost a little more, 
but are worth the additional expense. 


The Art of Story Telling 


A THACHER story teller decided to 

try opening the doors to the 
youngsters one evening and telling 
them stories. 

They came in droves, like a besieg- 
ing army,—yelling, stamping, over- 
turning tables, throwing down chairs, 
and in every way making disorder. 
The story-teller, making no effort to 
control the boys, secured a place of 
vantage near the center of the room 
and when there was a lull in the up- 
roar, quietly said: “There was once a 
little Indian boy who rode fifty miles 
on the cowcatcher of an engine.” 

Then she waited, and the boys 
waited too. When she found she had 
caught their attention, she went on 
with the story, every sentence full of 
interest, unrolling as it were from a 
film, word pictures for those boys. 
She told the story facts about the In- 
dian boy who had never seen a loco- 
motive and who stole a daring ride on 
one because he thought it was a fire 
horse. One by one the boys seated 
themselves on chairs or the floor to 
listen. As the story interest deepen- 
ed, some leaned forward, some crept 
closer, while those seated on the floor 
crawled noiselessiy and_ stealthily 
nearer the story-teller. 

Throughout the entire telling the 
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8693—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40 
plain waist with a two-gored skirt 
the back than at the front 





Our Pattern Department 


8724—Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress.—The waist has a gathered tucke the long 


s.eeves 


sleeves are close fitting and the skirt 
8698—Ladies’ and Misses Coat.—Cut in sizes 
front is in single-breasted style; the 
cuffs, 
Price of each Pattern, 10 cents 
Quarterly style book, 10 cents 
Address Pattern Department, The Progress 





and 42 inches bust measure The dress hag a 
gathered to it; the apron effect is longer in 


is two-gored 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure The 


may be finished with or without the 
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room was still as could be, and when 
the climax was reached they asked 
for another story. F 

From that evening these boys were 
the school’s most staunch allies. 
Voluntary attention from these boys 
would have been utterly impossible, 
and it seems to me no other introduc- 
tion could have secured the attention 
as did this story-teller’s opening sen- 
tence. 

Hans Andersen’s “The Faithful Tin 
Soldier” has a fine introduction, so 
has “The Greedy Cat” a strong sense 
appeal. 

Cutting out unnecessary descrip- 
tion, avoiding any explanation as to 
why you are telling the story, intro- 
ducing your thunder clap, your trum- 
pet, your story here in the first sen- 
tence,—is a good recipe forheginning 
a story. 

SALLIE STALLWORTH. 

Gaines, S. C. 


DO YOU HOLD A FAMILY 
GATHERING? 
It Renders Siacinet te. the Parents and 


Brings All the Loved Ones in Closer 
Relation 





NE of the pleasantest things that 

my memory can recall from the 
“happenings” of the past few years is 
the family reunion. : 

My father and mother were married 
on the fourth of July, and seven chil- 
dren had blessed their home; but un- 
til they had been married forty years 
no attempt to celebrate an anniver- 
sary had been made. Then a son de- 
termined to show honor to this hon- 
orable and long wedded couple. 

All the 


Wives, 


children, their husbands, 
and grandchildren were invit- 
ed, and a nice barbecue dinner, with 
pickles, lemonade and all the good 
things that belong to such an occa- 
sion, was served in a beautiful oak 
Some of the grandchildren 

watermelons and_  canta- 
It was just a simple gather- 
ing, but it was a beginning of some- 
thing better, and it not only showed a 
noble trait in my brother to wish to 
make others happy, but helped to 
bring the whole family in closer rela- 
tion and love to each other. 


grove. 
brought 
loupes. 


Every year after, with a few excep- 
tions when sickness prevented, tne 
fourth of July was looked forward to 
with great expectations, 

I can never forget some of the 
scenes at those reunions, especially 
the dinner service, when all were 
pleasantly and comfortably seated at 
the table, and our aged father, whom 
God had so kindly spared, would ask 
His blessing upon the food and the 
people, 


One of the children would entertain 


every year, until all had experienced | 


the joy of showing love and honor to 
father and moter and bringing all 
the loved ones together. 

After the first celebration some of 
the near relatives and a few friends 
and neighbors were invited every 
year. This was pleasant, as it brought 
many. of us together who would not 
have met perhaps in years and, too, 
new ideas embracing many important 
subjects were interchanged, 
made the gathering profitable. 

I hope that every family that has 
not held a reunion will meet and en- 
joy some of the sweet pleasures of 
such an occasion. 

MRS. G. R. GARRARD, Jr. 

Washington, Ga. 


A Pidees Cooker That Costs 
Nothing 


WANT to tell other women abouta 

thing that was no expense and has 
been of much help to me: my fireless 
cooker my husband made from a 
large wooden box with a hinged lid. 

We put several inches of sawdust 
in the bottom, took two tin lard cans 
wrapped with newspapers, set them 
on the sawdust, then packed the cans 
well in the box with sawdust. While 
I am cooking my breakfast I put 
two or three rocks or bricks, that I 
have put wire around, in the stove and 
put vegetables, meats, or whatever I 
have for dinner on the stove and start 
them boiling. I put the hot rocks in 
the cans, set my pot, stewpans (or 
whatever I am cooking,) on the hot 
rocks, put the lids on the cans tight, 
then cover all with something. 
folded newspapers and an old quilt, 
but am going to make myself a flat 
cushion stuffed with hay. I close the 
box and fasten the lid down tight. 
My dinner can be taken up hot and 
my vegetables and meats just as done 
as can be. 

I am afraid that the rocks will set 
my packing on fire some day, but I 
keep it out where it cannot do any 
more than burn itself up. Some day 
I am going to get a store-made one, 
with three compartments, aluminum 
lining and asbestos packing—one that 
cannot rust or catch fire. 

While my friends.are saving their 
money for a good one I hope they 
will try one like mine. 

MRS. LOLA LILES ALPHIN. 

R. F. D. No. 3, Zebulon, N. C. 





Machine taps and dies are very useful in 
the farm machine shop and will usually save 
their cost every season to the farmer who 
utilizes power to any extent. Get these 
tools so that you won't have to run to a city 
machine shop every time you want a little 
work done that requires re-threading, 


which 








From Kodak Negative 


Kodak 
on the Farm 


Photography serves a double purpose on the farm. In the 
taking of home pictures, in the keeping of a happy Kodak record 
of every outing, in the making of pictures of one’s friends and 
the interesting places that are visited, it appeals to country people 
and to city people alike. 

But on the farm it has even a wider business value than in the 
city. Many city people use the Kodak in a business way. It can 
|} be so used on every farm. Its indisputable records, showing com- 
|{ parative pictures of crops that have had different treatments, are 
invaluable. You see such comparative pictures in the farm papers 
frequently. You can make them for your own use on your own 
farm, and they will be of direct value to you. 

Pictures of livestock are not only interesting to keep, but fre- 
quently such pictures serve to close a sale; pictures have frequently 
settled line fence disputes; pictures showing the growth of trees, 
the effects of this and that kind of pruning often prove invaluable 
to the orchardist. 

And you can make such pictures the simple Kodak way. You 
can finish the pictures yourseli—or can have this work done for 
you. And it is all less expensive than you think. 

Kodak catalogue free at your dealer’s or by mail. 





EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
435 STATE STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y, 














Needed Every Day 
On Every Farm 


A safe, powerful, effective, inexpensive disinfectant. Useful every day in 
many ways. Needed to keep the home and farm buildings clean and sani- 
tary—to prevent disease—to kill lice, ticks and other destructive vermin. 


Pratts Disinfectant 


is guaranteed to do all this—todo it well and cheaply. Since “‘prevention is better than 
cure,” you will do well to protect your family, your live stock and poultry by using 
Pratts Disinfectant regularly. It is non-poisonous and will harm neither man nor 

beast, but is sure death to disease germs, So inexpensive that it makes a 
powerful disinfectant solution for 1 cent per gallon, Secure a supply at once 
and use it freely. 


Our dealer in your town has instructions to supply you with Pratts 
Preparations under our square-deal guarantee—‘' Your money 
back if YOU are not satisfied’’—the guarantee that has 
stood for nearly fifty years. 


% PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
Philadelphia Chicage Los Angeles 









Toronto 













‘- Highest quality— 


| Sold by weight Roofing Products 
%* Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing 


for farm buildings—Tin Roofs for residences. 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE Galvanized Sheets not only excel for Roofing and 
Sidi purposes, but are specially adapted for Culverts, Tanks, Spouting, 
“ and all exposed sheet metal work. KrysTONe COPPER STEEL Roofing Tin 
Plates are unequaled. Sold by leading dealers. Look for the Keystone 
added below regular brands. Shall wesend our ‘Better Buildings’ booklet? 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ES are selling at fabulous figures In Europe. 
— conditions may make them go almost as high 
. You = it od the country and to dyeae ro to 
greatest 


PATENTED 


Shock Absorber Cars 


Hassler Shock Absorbers save tires because they sup- 
port the weight of the car. When the car strikes a rut, 
they gently compress and absorb the jolt pane of forc- 
ing the tires to lift the car. The in gekom 
one set of casings pays for 

Hassler Shock Absorbers make your Ford ride as easily 
8a $2,000 limousine. They save gasoline, reduce up-keep 
cost one-third, and increase the resale value of your car. 
300,000 Ford Owners recognize their economic ity. 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 
Write today tor Free Trial Blank and we will 
have a set of Hassiers put om your Ford without a 
cont of expense to you. Try them 10 days, Then, 
if you —y pane te do without them, 
they will taken off without | , 
Dest ride without sag , 


Write teday—NOW. 
ROBERT H. HASSLER; foc. \, 
333 Naomi St., Indianapolis, lad. Qo 















FISH BRAND 


REFLEX 
SLICKER’ 


pone! ate 
Absolute! 


Its & fi it and “sood 


feel “put You at ease on 
any job that turns up: 


SATISFACTION” 
GUARANTEED 


A.J. TOWER CO. BOSTON. 
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THE HOOSIER POULTRY FARM 


leading varieties of pure-bred land and 

water fowls. Bend 3c stamp for catalog. 

Mention this paper when writing. 
Address 


J. R. SCIRCLE, Waveland, Indiana, 











Our Two Besi 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 


subscription for one year each if sent in 
together; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 
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CHAPTER XXXI.—(Continued) 


“EY JUST started her on ahead to git 
supper and milk the cows,” said 
Mrs. Means. “A’n’t a-goin’ to 

have her loafin’ here all day.” 

“Constable, recall her. This court 
cannot adjourn until she returns!” 

Hannah had gone but a little way, 
and was soon in the presence of the 
court, trembling for fear of some new 
calamity. 


“Hannah Thomson”-—it was Squire 


Underwood who spoke — “Hannah 
Thomson, this court wishes to ask 
you one or two questions. 

“Yes, sir,” but her voice died to a 
whisper. 


:” 


How old did you say you were! 

“Eighteen, sir, last October.” 

“Can you prove your age?” 

“Yes, sir—by my mother.” 

“For how long are you bound to 
Mr. Means?” 

“Till I’m twenty-one.” 

“This court feels in duty bound te 
inform you that, according to the 
laws of Indiana, a woman is of age at 
eighteen, and as no indenture could 
be made binding after you had reach- 
ed your majority, you are the victim 
of a deception. You are free, and if 
it can be proved that you have been 
defrauded by a willful deception, a 
suit for damages will lie.” 


“Ugh” said Mrs. Means. “You're a 
purty court, a’n’t you, Dr. Under- 
wood?” 

“Be careful, Mrs. Means, or I shall 
have to fine you for contempt of 
court.” 

gut the people. who were in the 


cheering humor, cheered Hannah and 
the justices, and then cheered Ralph 
again. Granny Sanders shook hands 
with him, and “allers knowed he'd 
come out right. It allers ‘peared 
like as if,Dr. Small warn’t jist the 
sort to tie to, you know.” And old 
John Pearson went home, after drink- 
ing two or three glasses of Welch’s 
whiskey, keeping time to an imagi- 
nary triumphal march, and feeling 
prouder than he had ever felt since 
he fit the Britishers under Scott at 
Lundy’s Lane. He told his wife that 
the master had jist knocked the hind- 


sights offen that air young lawyer 
from Lewisburg. 
Walter was held to bail that he 


might appear as a witness, and Ralph 
might have sent his aunt a Roland 
for an Oliver. But he only sent a 
note to his uncle, asking him to go 
Walter’s bail. If he had been resent- 
ful, he could mot have wished for a 
more complete revenge than the day 
had brought. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
After the Battle 
Able can be more demoraliz- 


ing in the long run than lynch law. 
And yet lynch law often originates 
in a burst of generous indignation 
which is not willing to suffer a bold 
oppressor to escape by means of cor- 
rupt and cow ardly courts. It is often- 
er born of fear. Both motives power- 
fully agitated the people of the re- 
gion round about Clifty as_ night 
drew on after Ralph’s acquittal. They 
were justly indignant that Ralph had 
been made the victim of such a con- 
spiracy, and they were frightened 
at the unseen danger to the commun- 


ity from such a band as that of 
Small’s. It was certain that they did 
not know the full extent of the dan- 
ger as yet. And what Small might 
do with a jury, or what Pete Jones 
might do with a sheriff, was a ques- 
tion. I must not detain the reader 
to tell how the mob rose. Nobody 
knows how such things come about. 


Their origin is as inexplicable as that 





of an earthquake. But, at any rate, 
a rope was ice put round Small’s 
neck during night, and both 
times Small was saved only by the 
nerve and address of Ralph, who 
had learned how unjust mob law may 
be. As for Small, he neither trem- 
bled when they were ready, to “<_ 
him, nor looked relieved when h 
was saved, nor showed the slightest 


flush of penitence or gratitude. He 





bore himself in a quiet, gentlemanly 


throughout, like the admirable 


hat he was. 


vay 
villain t 

He waived a preliminary examina- 
tion the next day; his father went 
his bail, and he forfeited bail and 
disappeared fromthe county and from 
the horizon of my story. Two re- 
ports concerning Small have been in 
circulation—one that he was run- 
ning a faro-bank in San Francisco, the 
other that he was curing consump- 
tion in New York by some quack pro- 
cess. If this latter were true, it would 
leave it an open question whether 
Ralph did well to save him from the 
gallows. Pete Jones and Bill, as us- 
ually happens to the rougher villains, 
went to prison, and when their terms 
had expired moved to Pike County, 
Missouri. 


But it is about Hannah that you 
wish to hear, and that I wish to tell. 
She went straight from the court- 
room to Flat Creek, climbed to her 
chamber, packed in a handkerchief all 
her earthly goods, consisting chiefly 
of a few family relics, and turned her 
back on the house of Means forever. 
At the gate she met the old woman, 
who shook her fist in the girl’s face 
and gave her a parting benediction 


in the words: “You mis’able, on- 
grateful critter you, ga ‘long. I’m 
glad to be shed of you!” At the barn 


she met Bud, and he told her good- 
by with a little huskiness in his voice, 
while a tear glistened in her eyes. 
Bud had been a friefid in need, and 
such a friend one does not leave with- 
out a pang. 

“Where are you going? Can J——” 

“No, no!” And with that she hast- 
ened on, afraid that Bud would offer 
to hitch up the roan colt. And she 
did not want to add to his domestic 
unhappiness by compromising him in 
that way. 

It was dusk and was raining when 
she left. The hours were long, the 
road was lonely, and after the reve- 
lations of that day it did not seem 
wholly safe. But from the moment 
that she found herself free, her heart 
had been ready to break with an im- 
patient homesickness. What though 
there might be robbers in the woods? 
What though there were ten rough 
miles to travel? What though the 
rain was in her face? What though 
she had not tasted food since the 
morning of that exciting day? Flat 


Creek and bondage were behind; 
freedom, mother, Shocky, and home 
were before her, and her feet grew 


lighter with the thought. And if she 
needed any other joy, it was to know 
that the master was clear. And he 
would come? And so she traversed 
the weary distance, and so she in- 
quired and found the house, the beau- 
tiful, homely old house of beautiful, 
homely old Nancy Sawyer, and knock- 
ed, and was admitted, and fell down, 
faint and weary, at her blind moth- 
er’s feet, and laid her tired head in 
her mother’s lap and wept and wept 
like a child, and said, “O mother! 
I’m free! free!” while the mother’s 
tears baptized her face, and the moth- 


er’s trembling fingers combed out 
her tresses. And Shocky stood by 
her and cried: “I knowed God 


wouldn’t forget you, Hanner!” 


Hannah was ready now to do any- 
thing by which she could support her 
mother and Shocky. She was strong, 
and inured to toil. She was willing 
and cheerful, and she would gladly 
have gone to service if by that means 
she could have supported the family. 


And, for that matter her mother was 
already able nearly to support her- 
self by her knitting. But Hannah 
had been carefully educated when 
young, and at that moment the old 
public schools were being organized 
into a graded school, and the good 
minister, who shall be nameless, be- 
cause he is, perhaps, still living in 
Indiana, and who:in Methodist par- 
lance was called “the preacher-in- 


charge of Lewisburg Station’—this 
good minister and Miss Nancy Saw- 
yer got Hannah a place as teacher in 
the primary department. And then a 
little house with four rooms was rent- 
ed, and a little, a very little furniture 
was put into it, and the old, sweet 
home was established again. The 
father was gone, never to cgme back 
again: But the rest were here. And 
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somehow Hannah kept waiting for 


somebody else to come. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
Into the Light 
OR two weeks longer Ralph taught 


at the Flat Creek school-house. He 
was everybody’s hero. And he was 


Bud’s idol. He did what he could to 
get Bud and Martha together, and 
though Bud always “saw her safe 
home” after this, and called on her 
every Sunday evening, yet, to save 
his life, he could not forget his big 


fists and his big feet long enough to 
say what he most wanted to say, and 


what Martha most wanted him to 
say. 
At the end of two weeks Ralph 


found himself exceedingly weary of 
Flat Creek, and exceedingly glad to 
hear from Mr. Means that the school- 
money had “gin out.” It gave him a 
gocd excuse to return to Lewisburg, 
where his heart and his treasure 
were. <A certain sense of delicacy 
had kept him from writing to Han- 
nah just yet. 

When he got to Lewisburg he had 
good news. His uncle, ashamed of his 
previous neglect, and perhaps with an 
eye to his nephew’s growing popu- 


larity, had got him the charge of the 
grammar department in the new 
graded school in the village. So he 


quietly arranged to board at a board- 
ing-house. His aunt could not have 
him about, of which fact he was very 
glad. She could not but feel, she 
said, that he might have taken bet- 
ter care of Walter than he did, when 
they were only four miles apart. 

He did not hasten to call on Han- 
nah. Why should he? He sent hera 
ppsenes, of no consequence in itself, 
by Nancy Sawyer. Then he took pos- 
session of his school; and then, on 
the evening of the first day of school, 
he went, as he had appointed to him- 
self, to see Hannah Thomson. 

And she, with some ‘sweet presenti- 
ment, had got things ready by fixing 
up the scantily- furnished room as 
well as she could. And Miss Nancy 
Sawyer, who had seen Ralph that aft- 
ernoon, had guessed that he was go- 


ing to see Hannah. It’s wonderful 
how much enjoyment a generous 
heart can get out of the happiness 
of others. Is not that what He meant 
when he said of such as Miss Saw- 
yer that they should have a hundred- 
fold in this life for all their sacri- 


fices? Did not Mas Nancy enjoy a 
hundred weddings and have the love 


of five hundred children? And so 
Miss Nancy just happened over at 
Mrs. Thomson’s humble home, and, 
just in the most matter-of-course 
way, asked that lady and Shocky to 
come over to her house. Shocky 
wanted Hannah to come too. But 


Hannah blushed a little, and said that 
she would rather not. 

And when she was left alone, Han- 
nah fixed her hair two or three times, 
and swept the hearth, and moved the 
chairs first one way and then anoth- 
er, and did a good many other need- 
iess things. Needless: for a lover, if 
he be a lover, does not see furniture 
or dress. 

And then she sat down by the fire, 
and tried to sew, and tried to look un- 
concerned, and tried to feel uncon- 
cerned, and tried not to expect any- 
body, and tried to make her heart keep 
still. And tried in vain. For a gen- 
tle rap at the door sent her pulse up 
twenty beats a minute and made her 
face burn. And Hartsook was for the 
first time, abashed in the presence of 
Hannah. For the oppressed girl had, 
in two weeks, blossomed out into the 
full-blown woman. 


And Ralph sat down by the fire, 
and talked of his school and her 
school, and everything else but what 


he wanted to talk about. And then 
the conversation drifted back to Flat 
Creek, and to the walk through the 
pasture, and the. box-elder say and 
to the painful talk in the, lane. And 
Hannah begged to be forgiven, and 
Ralph laughed at the idea that she 
had done anything wrong. And she 
praised his goodness to Shocky, and 
he drew her little note out of—— 
3ut I agreed not tell you where he 
kept it. And then she blushed, and he 
told how the note had sustained him, 
and how her white face kept up his 
courage in his flight down the el d of 
Clifty Creek. And he sat a (ittle 


nearer, to show her the note that he 
(Concluded on page 35, column 1) 
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HILE fruits and vege- 
tables are abundant, they 
can be easily and quickly 
canned, without worry and dis- 
comfort by using Conservo. 
Holds 14 quart jars at one time. 
No watching; no continued 
work over hot stove. Retains 
delicious fresh flavors. Uses 
only one burner. 
Complete delicious meals at one time 
can be cooked in Conservo over one 


burner. Pays for self in short time in 
fuel saved. Makes housework easier, 


Free Book: “Secrets of Cold Pack 
Canning” and Conservo cooking recipes. 

rite, mentioning dealer's name. 

Toledo Cooker Company 
Department 30 Toledo, Ohio 
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For Cooking 


Save waste from 

conomy oorty cooked 
Food y using 
the range that bakes perfectly 
and is convenient in operation, 


ALLENSPRINCESS 
RANGE 


ALLEN MFG. CO. 
305 Tenth Ave. Nashville, Tenn, 















Many are making $15.00 and up per day, can- 
ning Fruit and Vegetables for market, neigh 
bors and home use with a 
“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 
Made better, last longer no waste, gives best 
results, uses lese fuel, easy to operate. 
Prices, $3.25 and up. We furnish cans 
and labels. Write for FREE BOOKLET, . 2 
We also manufacture Home and Community 
Steam Pressure Outfits, 
The Carolina Metal Products Co., 


Post Office Box 100 Wilmington, N.C. 





If you have neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies. 
Then call on them and ask them te subscribe. 











Of Interest to Women 





A LETTER FROM GERMANY 


If You Want to Appreciate American 
Rule Instead of German Tyranny, 
Read This 
OU ask me to tell you a few of my 

experiences during my four years’ 
stay in Germany, because so many of 
our friends do not know that they 

; personal liberty, and 


are enjoying 1 
what they will lose if we do not win 
this war. 

Better death than to be ruled by 


those Huns. 

One day when I first went to Ger- 
many, ten years ago, I thought I 
would take a ride on my bicycle to 
see the city. I was going through 
one of the suburbs when I was stop- 
ped by a soldier. He asked for my pa- 
pers;I had none and was turned back. 
Next day I tried again with my pass- 
port, which you know is a record of 
the place and time of my birth, my 
photo and other details. It seemed 
that I had not obtained special per- 
mission to pass from one township 
to another. Think how one of our 
farmers would like it if he had to 
ask the police for permission to ga 
to town to sell a load of wood or 
to visit a friend some distance down 
the road a Sunday afternoon. 


We had a nurse, a German. girl, 
whom we had taken from America 
with us. We paid her three dollars 
and a half a week. The authorities 
demanded forty-five cents out of 
every dollar, we paid her 

A young German, who had been 


living a good many years in Amer- 
ica, called on us and invited me to 
accompany him to his home for over 
Sunday. I went. In the middle of 
the night six policemen came and de- 
manded all kinds of information and 
made -all kinds of threats. It 
that he had obtained employment in 
a certain laboratory and was to re- 
port Friday and here was Saturday 
and he had not done so. They warn- 


seems 


ed him against ever being in one 
place when he was supposed to be 
‘ 


in another on pain of fine and punish- 
ment. 

A young lady, evidently a music 
student, was walking along the side- 
walk, when she met a small company 
of soldiers. Had she been a Ger- 
man girl, she would have meekly 
gotten out into the gutter; being one 
of our Southern girls, she stepped to 
one side of walk and expected 
them to One grabbed her and 
kissed her, tossed her to another who 
repeated the offen 
dozen had d me SO 
her over on the gr: 
condition, soldiers and 
ing at her distress 


the 


pass. 





less to avenge the insult or even to 
report it, because the highest civil 
court has no jurisdiction over the 


greatest or least offense of the com 
monest soldier. 


A man living \in the same building 
5S Ss 


as we did lost his door key. He was 
fined and impfisoned for it. They 

I ) 
said someone else might have en- 


seems that 
the 


tered.the house. It 
the keys are numbered so 
had no trouble in locating it 
Our: servant’s sister lost her, 
band. She had a little money on which 
tolive fora yearorso. The authori- 
ties told her to go to work and told her 
where to do it. My servant wanted 
to keep the baby but was not permi 
ted to do so, as it was a man child 
and must be brought up for the army. 
A tree beat disagreeably against 
my window when the wind blew. | 
cut as many of the twigs as I could 
reach from the room. The landlady 
was terribly excited. Sure enough 
the police arrived and we were both 
summoned before the let 
off on suspended sentence only on 
condition that We would not repeat 
the offense. 

What avould we think if we could 


even 


police 


hus- 





court, and 





not cut down a tree without reporting 





the desire to do to the 
waiting several days for a forester to 
come and give his permission and a 
few more to have it recorded? 
These are but a few instances 
the daily annoyances of which 
American never dreams. 


HAVE SIMPLE COMMENCE- 
MENTS 


Economy and Simplicity Should Be 
Observed In This Year’s Gradua- 


tion Exercises 


OMMENCEMENT week has come 

to mean a season of pretty clothes 
of more or less elaborate exercises 
and entertainments, the gathering of 
friends from far and near, flowers 
and gifts, and plays and entertain- 
ments, and “joy unconfined.” 

But this year the shadow of the 
great war is upon this occasion as 
upon every other, and we realize that 
the spirit of sacrifice must enter here 
as everywhere else. 

This season being “commencement”, 
—the beginning of the real earnest 
work of life, what better commence- 
ment could any boy or girl make than 
by giving up some luxury that had 
been planned for this occasion,—with 
the thought that that same act of self 
denial may mean the difference be- 
tween comfort and hardship to some 
soldier of ours, battling in a foreign 
land that we may know comfort and 


so 


ot 


the 


freedom from oppression in the years 
to come? 

Let us therefore decide to have sim- 
ple commencements, simple clothes, 
simple exercises—the doing away 


with all elaborate entertainments. 
Then truly will we have mad 

real “commencement”,—a _ beginning 

to remembered in after life with 





be 


1 
self-denial and consideration fof ot 





ers can bring. 

With the thought in our hearts- 
“this is for America”, “this is for our 
soldier boys”’,—the sacrifice will come 


easier than we think, 
back upon this season as one of real 
joy and happiness because we have 
fitted our thoughts to the spirit of the 
times and kept in har- 
mony with the call of the Government 
for economy and conservation. 


and we will look 


actions 


our 


To Make the Morning Work Easier 





pal households have a terrible 
scramble in the morning to get 
the men breakfasted and the chil- 
dren up, bathed, dressed, fed and off 


to school 


Much of this confusion and hurry 


can be avoided if the clothes the 
children are to wear are laid out and 
ready, and a supply of wash water 


and towels ready. The sitting-room 
is often left untidy the mother 
to do next day alone, while a few 


minutes would t to 


for 


for father 
get paper, kindling and big wood for 
a quickly started fire in the morning; 
for the girls to straighten the chairs, 
and for mother to fold the papers 
and put them and the books and mu- 
sic in their places. 

Speaking of firewood, itis the farm 
man’s big duty and his most often 
neglected one. No home can claim 
comfort and prosperity unless thére 
is at all times an easily available and 
generous supply of kindling and oth- 
er dry wood. Think of having to go 
out in the rain to cut wood to start 
the fire for a breakfast that ought to 
be ready in half an hour. There 
would be fewer burned farm homes 
through the use of kerosene if kind- 
ling were provided. 

Po peel potatoes, to measure out 
the rice—all these things make a dif- 
ference in the morning. 


surnce 





Don’t expect to work metal as easily as 
wood, for if you do a great many broken 
tools and parts will result. Slow and sure is 
the method with metal In drilling holes, 
if you try to force the drill, it will often 
break; and in tightening bolts and nuts, too 


police, | 









Offering” 
“I know what will change mother’s mind” 


—nothing hassolved house- 
hold problems like Calumet 
Baking Powder. It has brought 
happiness into millions of 
homes—made expert cooks of 
millions of housewives who 
never had much bake day “luck.” 
Its unequalled leavening and rais- 
ing powers mean big, tempting 
bakings, The never-varying quali- 
ty ef its wonderful ingredients means 
the same good results every bake day. 
Calumet saves you money because 
it’smoderate in price,goes farthest, 
eliminates failures and waste. 
it’s pure in the can—pure in the baking 
—and the favorite in millions of homes, 


Received Highest Awards 
New Cook Book Free—Sco Slip 
éa Pound Can. 





































(Twill Cloth) 


Uncle Sam's Boys and Girls both 
wear garments of 


IRONCLAD KHAKI 
economy cloth It's fast @ 


the patriotic : 
can’t fade and wears like 


sulphur dyed- 
leather. 

Be sure the *‘army’”’ 
sewed in every ki work shirt, 
and overalls you buy 


Gurments on sale by 
dealers--everywhere. 


label is 
pants 





Write for free samples of Ironclad Khaki Cloth 
and Miss Ironclad Khaki Cloth to 


FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Manufacturers of Cloth Only 


4123 Market Place, BALTIMORE, MD. 


GET A FEATHER. 


125-lb, bed. 2 %)b. pil. SAVE 
lows, 2 large blankets, 1 
large counterpane; retail 
value 622. Keduced to 
$10.92 forall. 30-lb. bed 
outfit as above $11.92,35-ib. 
bed outfit $12.92, 40-lb. bed 
outfit $15.92. BEDS 25-lb. 
66.75, 30-1b. 87.50, 35-Ib. 68.25 
40-Ib. $8.95, 2 3-lb. pillows ¥ 
61.25. Alinew feathers, bestticking. We have$1000 cash 
deposit in bank to guarantee satisfaction or money back. 

Mail money order or write for catalog today. 


SANITARY BEDDING COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, N. G, 
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much force wil result in stripped threads. 





$1.50 pays 
and The Progressive Farmer one 
new subscriber. 


for your own renewal one year 
year for a 
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Serving the Public in War-Time 


“Serve the Public” is the maxim of the Southern 
Express Company. To really serve the public is our 
desire 








PEERS SESE SESE ES | 


aTUOERTE NANETTE 


Express Messengers, Deliverymen and other Southern Express 
employees are striving to overcome delays in Express service. 


To handle shipments with the same dispatch as before the war is 
difficult. The public is requested to co-operate by 


Packing Carefully 
Marking Plainly 
Shipping Early 


SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY 


“Serve the Public’’ 
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This Cultivator Makes 
Your Day’s Work Lighter 


because it’s so easy to operate. Just an easy, swaying motion 
of the body swings the seat to either side and guides the wheels 
and gangs. After you have once set the side levers of the 
B. F. sg? & Sons 

Joy Rider Cultivator 


“ 4 to give desired depth of cultivation, you 
A VAISS = need not touch them again, 
/| eae fo even when making a turn. 


IW 7a. 45> 
aN \Vy 7 SSN | The distance between the gangs 
—] 
Si a can be changed without stopping your 
eee, ocean), |S” team. Inside standards can be tilted so 
at r WY ae! the sweeps clean the bed. 
ik Gey, 
a “< pe, beams and standards. If your dealer can’t show 
= you this cultivator, write 
. 
B.F. AVERY & SONS, tncorporated (Founded 1825) Louisville, Ky. 



















The “Joy Rider’ does not “get out of 
fix” because it’s built with extra strong wheels, 
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Peanut Picker. 


BRINGS BIGGER 
PEANUT PRICES 


Clean, well-picked peanuts that are free from 
dust, dirt, stems and trash bring top prices. 
And the Hustler lives tp to its name by picking, stem- 
ming and cleaning your crop in the shortest possible space 
of time. 100 to 175 bags a day is the normal output in the 
hands of an intelligent operator 


You Can Make Your “HUSTLER” Pay for Itself Picking Your Neighbors” Crops 


Others do it—YOU can do the same. And the ‘Hustler’ will not only pay you back every dollar you put inta it— 
but provide you with a good income for years to come. It’s strong, light, easy-running, durable and lasting—you can’t 
overwork it. Cotton seed oi! mills are installing machinery for crushing peanuts. It makes top, cash prices right at 
your door for your peanuts. Peanuts yield more oil per ton than cotton seed and the price is about the same as cotton 
seed oil. Write for intetesting booklet and name of nearest dealer. 


Agents Wanted | SALEM IRON WORKS, Winston-Salem, W. C. 


(A Leader in the Machinery Field for more than forty years. ) ’ 
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wees SALT ARI(K 


STOCK 
LIKE iT 


POROP BRICK IN FEED BOX 


CONTAINS COPPERAS FOR WORMS, SULPHUR FOK THE BLOOD, SALTPETER FOR THE KID. 
NEYS, NUX VOMICA, A TONIC AND PURE DAIRY SALT. USED BY VETERINARIANS 12 YEARS. 
NO DOSING. ASK YOUR DEALER FOR BLACKMAN’'S OR WRITE 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY Chattanooga,Tenn. 
FOR HOME CANNING 


Standard Packer Cans with Solder Hem- 
med Caps—Wax Sealing Cans with Wax 
Strings. Friction Top Syrup Cans. All 
sizes. We ship any quantity desired. Write 
for prices. 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY, Buchanan, Virginia 
We maintain a distributing warehouse at Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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IS THERE A “WAR SAVINGS SO- 
CIETY” IN YOUR SCHOOL? 


If Not, Committeemen, Teacher, Pat- 
rons and Pupils Should Be Sure to 
Start One in April 


[* THERE is one thing more import- 

ant that another which should be 
attended to in the schools during the 
month of April, it is the formation of 
War Savings So- 
cieties. Tn quite a 
number of schools 
organiza- 
tions have already 
been _ perfected, 
and the teachers 
should lose no time 
in looking after 
the others. Active 
campaigns are 
now being waged 
in many counties, and in some the 
goal is the organization of one or 
more of these societies in every 
school. 

A teacher or any one else desiring 
to organize can easily secure all the 
information needed by writing the 
“National War Savings -Committee, 
Washington, D: C., or from the head- 
quarters of the State War Savings 
Committee. Where the counties have 
been organized, this literature may be 
obtained from the County Chairman. 

s @ & 


these 





MR. WRIGHT 


The minimum number required to 
organize is ten members. The mem- 
bership is noteconfined to school chil- 
dren, remember, but it may include 
persons of any age. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, in the schools at least, the or- 
ganizations are made up of the teach- 
ers and the school children. In the 
writer’s own county the goal which 
has been fixed is at least one society 
for each teacher. In schools with two 
teachers, two societies, in schools with 
three teachers, three societies, etc. In 
some of the schools we understand 
that it is the purpose of the teachers 
to organize each grade. 

The object of having more than one 
organization in a school is to institute 
a contest among the various clubs, a 
friendly rivalry for membership. In 
some of these contests the aim is to 
see which organization can secure the 
most thrift or war savings stamps. 

In some of our schools in my coun- 
ty the teachers are launching a plan 
which has for its object the purchase 
of at least one $5 war savings stamp 
—in the name of the school, and at its 
maturity on January 1, 1923, use it for 
the ‘purchase of a supplementary li- 
brary. This can be done here as each 
school, both white and colored, has a 
school library. Thus for the small in- 
vestment of $4.15,-.if the ‘funds are 
raised during the month of April, the 
school would be the benefiiciary of $15 
at the expiration of the time men- 
tioned, as the state and the county 
each give an amount equal to that 
raised by the district not in excess of 
$5. 

. k * x 

These Thrift Stamps, costing 25 
cents each can be obtained iat any 
money-orde r postoffice in the United 
States, and with the purchase of the 
first stamp the postmaster gives to 
the buyer a card on which are sixteen 
blank spaces where these stamps are 
to be attached. When the card is 
filled, it is taken to’ the 
where the owner gets in exchange for 
this card plus 15 cents if bought dur- 
ing April, 16 cents if bought in May, 
and one cent for each additional 
month until December of this year 
when the sale ends, a five dollar war 
savings certificate for which you get 
$5 January 1, 1923. 

These stamps bear four per cent in- 
terest compounded quarterly and are 
non-taxable. This is almost, if not 
quite equal to lending your money at 
six per cent simple interest and equal 


postoffice 


to or better than a mortgage on real 
estate, as every dollar in the Govern- 
ment is back of the investment. 

In the opiniom of the writer, the 
lesson of saving and economy which 
this movement is destined to teach is 
one of the greatest blessings which 
will come to us through this world 
war. It has been said that America is 
the worst spendfhrift nation on earth, 
and that the South is the very worst 
spendthrift section of America, and 
my observation leads me to believe 
this true. Then how very important 
it is for us to begin to save and to 
teach this lesson in economy to the 
children before their habits of waste- 
fulness have been formed! 

x * x 

Let the school officials everywhere 
cooperate with the teachers in the 
formation of these societies, and let 
us leave no stone unturned in our ef- 
forts to organize the boys and girls in 
every school district in North Caro- 
lina and in the entire South. 

It is suggested that these societies 
meet at least once if not twice each 
month and have some exercises in 


the nature of patriotic recitations, de- . 


clamations, songs, etc. Invite some 
local speaker to meet with you now 
and then and talk to the club. Invite 
the parents to meet with you fre- 
quently and to participate in the exer- 
cises of the afternoon or evening. 

It might be well to have these meet- 
ings in the evening, preferably on 
Saturday as the people of the rural 
districts are more easily gotten to- 
gether at that time than at any other. 

The National War Savings Society 
will gladly furnish any number of 
copies of patriotic songs needed for 
use on these occasions, and will also 
furnish free pamphlets containing pa- 
triotic declamations and recitations. 

ae 





Resolutions by State Union Council 


HE following resolutions have just 
been adopted by the Advisory 
Council of the State Farmers’ Union: 


The Advisory Ccuncil of the North Caros 
lina Farmers’ Union in session at Greensboro, 
submits the following statement of principles 
and declaration of policy to the honest and 
earnest thought of our membership and the 
general public:—~ 

Passing over the question of the righteous- 
ness of the causes which precipitated this 
war in Europe as being ‘‘sub judice,” one on 
which people honestly differ, and as one 
which should not affect our attitude toward 
the war unless it might justify an honorable 
peace by negotiation and conciliation: and 

Passing over the question of the wisdom of 
our Nation entering the war and the justice 
of drafting men to fight on foreign soil as 
propositions no longer open”™for discussion; 
because the Congress of the United States, 
exercising the legal authority delegated to 
that body by the people under the constitu- 
tion, has declared a state of war to exist, 
and has made conscription of men the law 
of our country, which law all men should up- 
hold: and 

Suggesting that every citizen (including 
ourselves) should subject himself to a rigid 





introspection as to the origin and character 
of his patriotism; and as an aid in this self- 
inalysi we submit the following views on 
itriotism - 
“The noblest motive is the public good,.’’— 
Virgil. 
Who e to love thy country and be 
poor.’’—Pope. 
triotism must be founded on great 
prin les and supported by great virtue.’’— 
Br broke. 
‘Patriotism is the last refuge of a scoune 
drel,’’—Johnson 
We mutually pledge to each other our 


es, our fortumes, and our s%cred honor,’’— 
Thomas Jefferson, 

‘Our country is the world—our country- 
men are all mankind.”—Wm, Lloyd Garri- 
son, 

“To be a good patriot, a2 man must con- 
sider his countrymen as God's creatures, and 
himself as accountable for his acting towards 
them,’’—Bishop Berkeley. 

“Be just, and fear not, let all the ends 
thou aimest at be thy country’s, thy God’s, 
and truth's,.’’—Shakespeare, 

“This nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom, and that government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth,”—Abraham Lin- 
coln. : 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, 
Charity suffereth long, and is kind; charity 
envieth not; charity vaunteth not itself, is 
not puffed up.’’—The Bible. 

Upon this type of patriotism, and not upon 
that prompted by self-interest, does the wels 
fare of this nation depend. Therefore, in this 
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Uber Fertilizers 
Needed in 1918 


VW HEN prices are low and 

fertilizers are cheap, it pays 
to feed your soil. But it pays far 
better to fertilize now than it 
ever paid before. Labor is very 
scarce. Intensive cultivation with 


more fertilizer will save labor. 


It is profitable and patriotic to 
feed your soil this year so that 
your soil can feed the nation. 
Ober Fertilizers mixed by the 
Obermethod. The work is done 


by giant mixers that make every 
pound of Guano analyze the same. 
‘There are special formulas for corn, 
cotton, tobacco, and other crops. 
Write for full information. 


G. OBER & SONS CO. 


(12) Department A 
BALTIMORE, MD. ATLANTA, GA, 














“SOVEREIGN” Guaranteed Roofing is 
made in Plain Rubber, Sand Coated and 
Red and Green Slate Surfaced. A kind 
~b iped need---all good and guarane 





Every foot of “Sovereign” Slate Coated Roofing is 
backed by our Gold Bond Guarantee. We make 
itright and guarantee you that it is right. 
WRITE TOD. for free samples--good 
Ones-FREE CATALOG and prices freight paid to 
your railroad station, A post card will bring all, 
The Carolina Metal Products Co. 
The South's depen Seteaert and Distributerset 


FING 
Dept. A Wilmington, N. C. 





“4000 Bushels No. ‘1 
North Carolina Pea- 
nuts and a few Span- 
ish, Improved Span- 
nish, Red Spanish and 
Virginia Peanuts, for 
sale by D. L. GORE 
C0., Wilmington,N.C.” 














PENNY’S SPRING 


On sale at Roland & 
Rogers, Raleigh, N. C., 
at 30 cents per 100; 
$2.50 per 1,000. 
From plant farm, f.o.b. 
Valdosta, Ga., $2 per 
1,000. In lots to dealers 
or truckers, $1.50 per 
1,000. Immediate ship- 
~ ments. Roots packed in 
moss, Sure to please. 
HILLCREST FARM, Route 6, ALEIGH, N. C. 
G. L. B. Penny, Proprietor. 














EGGS POULTRY | 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and Poultry 
in the South. 


WHAT HAVE YOU TO SHIP?_ 
The highest market price guaranteed with quick 
returns. Give us a trial. 
References, First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 





CABBAGE PLANTS | 








Commission Merchants. RICHMOND, VA. 








hour of the Nation's,—yea, the World's suf- 





| fering,—we declare anew our allegiance to 
} our government and our loyalty to our coun- 
try. We pledge our support and codjperation 
to our state and national governments in 
food conservation and endeavoring to in- 
crease production To this end we endorse, 
and call the attention of our Congressmen to, | 
the memorial with recommendations submit- 
| tea to the President and Congress by the 
Federal Association of Farm Organizations 
at its meeting in Washington, February 6th 
We declare our adherence to the policy 
laid down by Jefferson, that one generation 
should not pass its debts to the next We | 
believe in the pay-as-you-go" policy of fi- 
nancing this war We believe that as we 
have conscripted men, so should wealth be | 
conscripted by eans of a heavy graduated 
income tax >» dollar should not be more 
sacred than the man No class nor industry 





should be permitted to reap abnormal profits 
under war conditions. The profits of war 


should be conscripted to finance the war. 
We appeal to Congressmen, and the people 
generally, to consider these propositions in 
the spirit in which they are submitted,—that 
of concern for the safety of the nation and 


the welfare of this and future generations, 
E. C. FAIRIES, 
Secretary, 





Lecturer Green Condemns State 
Council Resolution 
TATE Organizer-Lecturer J. Z. 


Green wishes it known that he was 
not present at the State Council 
meeting which adopted the resolution 
opposing bond issues to carry on the 
war. He asks that the following state- 
ment of his position be published: 


“At the meeting of the State Farmers’ Un- 
ion at Winston-Salem in November a resolu- 
tion was passed instructing the secretary to 
invest $10,000 of the State Union funds in 
Liberty Bonds. In announcing the result of 
the vote on this resolution President Alex- 
ander declared it practically unanimous, for 
the resolution. 

“In view of the enthusiastic vote for this 
resolution many members of the Union are 
expressing surprise that the portion of the 
State Council which met at Greensboro, 
March 15th, should take official action 
against the policy of issuing bonds which the 
State Union had practically endorsed. 

“Whatever may have represented individ- 
ual views as to policies at the beginning of 
the war, to me it appears almost treasonable 
to make utterances now that might in any 
possible way tend to interfere with plans of 
carrying this war to a successful termination 
as speedily as possible, and for the life of me 
I cannot see what any tndividual can hope 
to gain by unnecessarily airing countrary 
views while we are in the very midst of our 
national crisis. 

“There is but one pglitical question con- 
fronting us now, and at is to win a vic- 
tory that will bring the war to a close. Ev- 
ery other political issue must wait for this 
achievement. In the remaking of the world 
after the close of the war every citizen wil! 
then have ample opportunity to air his views 
as may be his pleasure. 

“My regret is inexpressible that a few 
| members of what is known as the State 
Council should have felt it their duty at this 
inopportune time to assume the official priv- 
ilege to go on record in opposition to the ac- 
tion of the State Union by calling into ques- 
tion a policy already virtually endorsed by 
the delegate body from the various counties 
of the state, when the Union took its posi- 
tion so strongly as to put its cash up for 
bonds.” 
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Virginia Eggs for the North 
R center for has become a great 




















center for the receipt of eggs 


from all parts of southern Vir- | 


ginia and the northern part of North 
Carolina. At this point they are as- 
sembled in cars and sent forward 
either by freight or express to New 
| York and other northern points. The 
| average car takes 400 cases, 30 dozen 
in each case. The larger car, now re- 
quisitioned for egg shipments, will to- 
; tal 605 cases or 217,800 eggs. The 
country farmer is offered 20 cents to 
25 cents a dozen for the eggs; they 
retail in Richmond from 44 cents to 
55 cents a dozen and in New York 
from 60 cents to 75 cents. 





Cedar Rust to be Eradicated 


| eee many years the Virginia Horti- 
cultural Society worked to get red 
cedar trees declared a menace to ap- 
ple culture and eventually got a good 
law on the books. Then the mem- 
| bers of the society were compelled to 
get the law put into operation and 
this has been successfully accom- 
plished in Shenandoah County, the 
supervisors there being now fully de- 
termined to completely destroy all 
red cedars within a mile of a com- 
plainant’s orchard. The opposition 
has been very strong but no argu- 
ment, not even the bird-shelter argu- 
ment, could move them. The trees 
are being cut down, damages, if any, 
to be adjusted by the courts. Red 
cedar rust has done untold damage 
to apple culture, according to the ap- 
ple growers. W. 























car arene rR, 
Disc Plowing and Subsoiling | 


Makes the Soil Hold Moisture 







HIS part of the country 
has ample rainfall— 
- above an average of 
£340 inches a year; but this 
sj tain can do no good unless 
it is stored up. It may even 
do harm. The rains may 
4° wash away valuable soil food. 
But deep plowing and subsoil- 
ing with a McKay Disc Plow 
and Subsoiler makes the soil a 
giant reservoir. When the earth is 
” so broken up to a depth of from 8 
ad BY to 16 inches, it makes millions of little 
ETSI = 7 air spaces, or reservoirs, in which water 
can collect, Every shower soaks deep into the bed Prepared for it. 


The McKay DISC Plow=iSubsoiter 


: As a Disc Plow As a Subsoiler 


For spring plowing there is no 
disc plow with such light draft as 
the McKay. It does not leave a 
hard pan at the bottom of the fur- 
row as moldboard plows do. The 
earth is turned, shattered, pulver- 
ized—the top soil kept on top. It 
leaves a seed bed into which spring 
rains can soak. No water standing 


in the fields and run- 
ning off into creeks and 
guilt 









































For Disc plowing and subsoiling in the 
fall, the McKay has no rival. You disc 
plow and subsoil at the same time with 
little more power required than for or- 
dinary plowing. The hard pan is broken 
up—moisture sinks in—humus decays, 
The plow will go 16 inches deep and 
cut 10 inches to a yard wide. Built with 
3%, 2, 3 and 4 discs. Made for horse and 
tractor power—no side draft. The sub- 
soilers suck the discs in the ground so 
that it will plow up a road without 
; jumping out. Ample clearance to avoid 

es, washing away clogging on trashy land. Write for full 
guano. information and name of dealer. 


TOWERS & SULLIVAN MFG.CO. ,,, 
Box 57-A Rome, Georgia 














































$400°° Extra Money To farmers 
for Best AcreYields Of Peanuts 


We offer a cash prize of $200.00 
to the. farmer producing largest 
yield from an acre of peanuts, 
planted with NitrA-germ. 

The second largest yield will be awarded a prize 
of $100.00, the third $50.00, the fourth $25.00, and the : 
next five, $5.00 each. 

We have records of surprisingly large crops of 

peanuts, cow-peas and velvet beans, on which NitrA- 
germ was used, but we want to know the maximum 


yield for an acre of peanuts. 
9 With NitrA-germ You Can Produce 
A Prize-Winning Crop of Peanuts 


a Peanuts inoculated with NitrA-germ grow vigore 
ry 




























ously and fruit heavily. Farmers tell us that NitrA- 
germ means better crops, fewer pops, improved soil, 
N. A. Fulton of Georgla says: “I used NitrA- 
erm on peanuts without fertilizer, against 1200 
pounds of 12-3 per acre. I made twice as Many poas 
nuts where I used the NitrA-germ. 


Booklet and Particulars Free 

The contest is open to all fara 
mers. Send for circular which 
tells all about it, and NitrA- 
germ booklet—free. Write today! 


The NitrA-germ Sales Co., Inc. 


504 B Bay St., Savannah, Ga, FS= 


DEATH to the Bug—LIFE to the Plant. 
Stonecypher'e Irish Potato Bug Killer. 
is positively guaranteed to kill potato bugs with 
the slightest injury to the plant. May he as Dlied ws 
powder or in solution. Not pois to the plant. 
Comes in handy cans with shaker tops. Give your 
dealer 25c fora bigcan. If not as represented, re- 
turn the empty can and get your money back. That’s 
fair enough, isn’t it? If your dealer won’t su 
you, we willsend you a can direct on receipt of 
Stonecypher Drug & Chemical C»., 
bad WESTMINSTER, S. C. 

































Get up a club. Send in your renewal. 














Kerosene ou, Gasoline and Gas 





Let me send you an engine toearn Siogue gest cost 
while you use it—for my Kerosene enginegives 
more power from a gallon of 6-cent 
than you can get from a gallon of 20 or 25-cent 
a, ina » engine — Easy to start; 
no cranking; no batteries. All 
sinso 2 EL. H- Pt to 2 H-P.—Stationary, Portable 
and Sawing Outfits. 10-Year Guerantee 
Engine. Write for Latest Prices. 


Direct From My Big Factory 


Ever since I started my factory, years ag 
been selling engines direct from ihe factory to the 
man in the shop or on the farm. Now, as before, 
any honest man can have my engine on 


90 DAYS’ TRIAL 


Sou I send out must make alll ou. 
‘o need to pay double my price for any 

panes aN or take an out te engine for any Sod 

ofa price. me show you how to figure what 

an engine is worth and 


How To Know Better Engines 
My newest book helps you choose e safe and value- 
received How to make simple tests — and all 
about valve in head motor. md me your address 
today. Just a pon hy ee card will bring this newest 
and latest book. 
Geo. E. Long, OTTAWA MFG. CO. 
1094 King Street, Ottawa, Karneas. 

















Nitrate of Soda 


Data as to increased crop yields 
due to the use of Nitrate are 
available. Why not make your 
business of crop fertilizing 
profitable by the use of Nitrate 

.of Soda whose efficiency is 
known? 


A bushel of corn or wheat 
or a bale of cotton today will 
buy more Nitrate and more 
Acid Phosphate than ever be- 
fore. 


Send for “Increased Crop Yields 
from the use of Nitrate of Soda” 


Dr. WM. S. MYERS, Direeter 


Chilean Nitrate Committee 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 











With this Simpl 
Worksinany soil, clay or gumbo. Digs V-shaped 
ditch down to 4ft. Practically all eoedl. Reversi- 
ble. Bqual to 100 men. Pays for itself ina day. 


Ditches, Terraces, 









Todays’ fl Lae Soon rim ff Bin 
ve ermne, s fi 

10 Days —— ~ 

Trial Roads, Back Fitls, book 
peers Cleans out old ‘ | end 

itches at low cost. mo 
simplex ck 
Farm guar- 





Co., Desk C 
Southwest Distributors 
Dallas, Tex. 














V iplex 


TcHer GAC SACL 





Every mouthful must be saved. 
Canmore for home use. Save meats 
and wheat for the soldiers. Can for 
sale. Big semen and high prices. 
“NATIONAL” Outfits are quick, 
easy,sure. x spoilage. Cananything 
—fruits, meats—in tin or glass, 
Endorsed by experts. Home a, $18. 
Factory they up to $2,000. Full informa- 
tion FREE. Write for catalog. 
Northwestern Steel & fron Works 
822 Spring St.; Eau Claire; Wis. 





Made strongest—Lasts longest 
Wastes less grain. Elevates 
Wheat, Oats or Ear Corn, 50 
bushels in 3 minutes with 
horse power or engine. Bold 
Direct to the Farmer. 

SET IN YOUR CRIB BE- 
FORE YOU PAY ONE CENT 
Catalog showing 7 styles, also 
Crib Plans free. Write today. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. BOX 294 MORTON, ILL. 
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How to Prevent Hog Diseases— Cholera 


By TAIT BUTLER 
“How to Succeed With Hogs and Cattle.” The 
fifteenth, “Housing the Hogs,”’ will appear next week.) 





HOLERA, worms and lice are the 
greatest enemies of the hog. Of 
course he has other diseases, but 
when you prevent the ravages of 
these three arch enemies of the hog 
you have prevented about 95 per cent 
of all the ills to which his flesh is heir. 

Mr. French discussed the value of 
sanitation, and told so well how to 
keep the hogs free of lice, in last 
week’s issue that little more need be 
said on these subjects. But since 
worms are responsible for so much 
injury to hogs, perhaps a word more 
might be added to Mr. French’s ex- 
cellent discussion of a balanced ration 
and a supply of mineral matter as a 
means of lessening the injurious ef- 
fects of the internal parasites of the 
hog. 

Rotate the Hog Lots 
UFFICIENT is known of the life 
history of many of the worms and 

other internal parasites of the hog to 
justify the statement that he gathers 
up many of these parasites through 
his habit of wallowing in mud holes 
and rooting in and eating off the 
ground. 

It is because of these facts that the 
use of small movable houses and the 
changing of lots are advisable. The 
ground over which hogs run year 
after year becomes contaminated with 
the eggs or larvae of many parasites, 
but if such ground is cultivated for 
one year these are all killed. It is 
practicable to so arrange the hog lots 
that half may be cultivated and the 
other half used each year, which is a 
great protection against infestation 
with worms. Moreover, worms are 
so common in hogs and it is so diffi- 
cult to keep the herd entirely free by 
preventive measures, no matter how 
well it is fed and cared for, that we 
think some agents, as santonine, tur- 
pentine and copperas, should be given 
to poison or cause the worms to be 
expelled if any find a home in the in- 
testines of the hog. Turpentine and 
copperas are two common, well 
known remedies, and at the same time 
they are two of our best worm medi- 
cines. Of these, 10 grains copperas or 
40 to 60 drops of turpentine may be 
given in some slops once a day for 
two or three days every two or three 
| weeks. Or the copperas May be put 
in the mixture of ashes, charcoal and 
salt recommended by Mr. French in 
last week’s article. Two pounds of 
powdered copperas in a bushel of 
such a mixture would be ample. 


Keeping Cholera Out of the Herd 
HE United States Department of 
Agriculture, if my memgry serves 

me right, has stated that in the past 
about 90 per cent of the hogs that 
have died of disease in this country 
have died of cholera. Whether this is 
quoting correctly or not, or whether 
such a large or a smaller percentage 
of deaths have been due to cholera, 
it is certain that cholera has been the 
most serious disease of hogs and 
caused the death of more animals 
than all other diseases combined. 

As the first means of keeping chol- 
era out of the herd, we want to again 
stress the importance of carefully fol- 
lowing the excellent directions given 
by Mr. French for keeping the herd 
healthy and the hog lots and houses 
clean and sanitary. Too much impor- 
tance cannot be attached to every 
item in his directions if the herd is to 
be kept healthy, vigorous and making 
profitable growth. 

The hog is the most important fac- 
tor in the spread of cholera. In other 
words, hogs most frequently bring 
cholera into herds. Therefore, any 
hog brought onto the place should be 
kept out of the hog lots and pastures 
'and away from all members of the herd 

for not less than 30 days. That is, all 

hogs brought on to the place should 
| be quarantined or kept by themselves, 








separated from the members of the 
herd. 

If this precaution is justified, and it 
certainly is, even though it may be a 
little troublesome, then it follows that 
precautions should also be taken to 
prevent stray hogs entering the herd 
or coming in contact with them. It 
also foilows that when any nrember of 
the herd leaves the place it should be 
treated exactly as a newcomer when 
it returns to the farm. 


Other Carriers of Hog Cholera 

QO WHAT extent other agencies 

spread cholera may be somewhat 
doubtful, but there is little doubt that 
anything which, may carry the dis- 
charges from the body of a cholera- 
sick hog may be a means of occasiou- 
ally spreading the disease. The shoes 
of men are probably frequent means 
of carrying the disease from one hog 
lot to another, and dogs, buzzards, or 
other animals, especially if they carry 
portions of the carcass of a hog dead 
from cholera on to the farm or into 
the hog lots, may be the cause of an 
outbreak of cholera. The neighbor 
who has cholera on his farm should 
not be regarded as a welcome visitor, 
nor is it wise to pay such a neighbor 
a visit. In other words, every precau- 
tion should be taken to prevent any- 
thing, however small, being carried 
from a place where sick hogs exist to 
other farms or to the lots or pastures 
of healthy hogs. 


Running Streams a Menace 
| haere is a popular belief that run- 

ning water is desirable in the hog 
lot. This may or may not be true. 
Usually it is not true, for too often 
the running water is a stream which 
runs through other farms and be- 
comes polluted or infected when the 
nearby farms above experience an 
outbreak of hog cholera. Moreover, 
the hogs too often make wallows 
along the sides of these streams 
which become cesspools and furnish 
conditions more or less favorable to 
the development of disease. Hog wal- 
lows of the right sort are good, al- 
though good shade and a sand box 
treated with crude oil to destroy the 
lice will take the place of the wallow. 
If a wallow is allowed it should be 
one made of concrete with every facil- 
ity for draining and disinfecting. 

Now, good feeding, good care and 
the best of sanitary conditions with 
all the precautions “mentioned above 
carefully taken will not protect the 
hogs from cholera in all cases no 
matter what the condition of the hog 
nor the care and feeding. The razor- 
back, the ordinary farm hog living on 
grass and the best pure-bred are all 
alike when active cholera infection is 
introduced into their bodies—they 
contract cholera in a large percentage 
of cases and many of them die. Se- 
rum treatment alone is the known 
method of practically complete pro- 
tection. But the use of serum does 
not justify the neglect of the precau- 
tions mentioned above any more than 
the taking of all these precautions 
should take the place of the use of se- 
rum under certain conditions. 

What are the conditions under 
which the serum alone or serum and 
virus should be used by the hog- 
raiser? 

The man who is breeding pure-bred 
hogs, where there is likely to be more 
traffic in hogs and where the invest- 
ment is relatively large, should in our 
judgment use the double treatment, 
serum and virus, on all members of 
the herd. With all the breeding stock 
immunized the pigs should be given 
the double treatment just before 
weaning. Some have advised giving 
the serum alone a week or so before 
weaning and then following with the 
double treatment when the pigs are 
three to four months old. This is a 
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good method, except that the cost and 
trouble is greater and in some cases 
the immunity conveyed by the single 
serum treatment may disappear be- 
double treatment is given 
and cases of cholera develop in the 
meantime. Only one objection has 
been urged against giving the double 
treatment or both the serum and 
virus at weaning time, and that seems 
not well founded. Some have thought 
the double treatment given to young 
pigs stunted their growth more than 
in older hogs, but if the work is done 

right and the pigs properly cared for 
it seems that the losses of all sort are 
no greater, if as great at this time as 
any other. 

The farmer who is producing hogs 
for pork on the usual small scale of 
the farms of the South need not both- 
er himself about the serum treatment 
if he takes the precautions outlined 
above until cholera develops in his 
neighborhood or say within a mile. If, 
however, he is a very large producer 
of pork hogs or is dealing or traffick- 
ing in hogs, he had better have his 
herd treated by the double method 
and give the same to every hog 
brought on the place, while it is being 
kept separated from the herd or quar- 
antined for 30 days, as advised for the 
breeder of pure-bred hogs. 

When cholera develops in the 
neighborhood or whenever the herd 
is exposed to any conditions making 
it more likely to contract cholera, the 
wisest plan is to use the double meth- 
od of treatment on every hog on the 
farm. 

One other general condition may be 
considered. There must always be a 
first case in the neighborhood or chol- 
era may be introduced onto a single 
farm in a community. In such cases 
the important matter is to recognize 
the disease for what it actually is as 
early as possible. This is not always 
easy, but if hog-raisers could once un- 
derstand that such a small “germ” as 
that which produces cholera may be 
introduced in many ways not gener- 
ally thought probable and would treat 
every case of sickness as suspicious, 
fewer serious mistakes would be 
made. 

The sick hog, no matter what the 
cause or nature of the disease, should 
be removed from the herd, or better 
still where that is possible the well 
hogs removed to fresh, clean quarters. 
If one case develops and then in a 
few days another one or two show up, 
it is time to become seriously aroused. 
It is not easy to always recognize 
cholera in the living animal. But if 
along with dullness, a disposition to 
remain in the sleeping quarters, there 
is swelling of the ear tip and general 
evidence of fever one should always 
be suspicious of the cholera. If the hog 
be white or redeand more than four 
o- five months old red spots may fre- 
quently be seen on the skin of the 
ears, belly and inside the thighs. 
These are almost positive evidence of 
cholera. If the disease be cholera, it 
is not usually necessary to wait long 
for a dead hog on which to hold an 
examination. In fact, if more than 
one be sick and one is seriously sick 
so that death in a short time seems 
probable it is a good plan to kill it 
for purposes of examination. For tie 
trained person it is not usually diff- 
cult to recognize cholera on an exam- 
ination after death. Only in young 
pigs is this likely to be difficult. For 
the untrained farmer it may some- 
times be quite difficult to recognize 
cholera in pigs under four or five 
months of age and occasionally even 
in older animals but as a general rule 
in older animals it is not difficult to 
tell cholera, even for the average 
farmer, if he will remember just two 
or three facts. 

When the first hog dies or is killed 
we advise scalding and scraping the 
skin just as when the hog is to be 
dressed for meat. If on the skin of 
the ears and neck, belly or in- 
side of the thighs show round, red 
spots with well defined edges, the case 
is probably cholera. These red spots 
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AUTOMOBILES, TRAILERS AND MOTOR TRUCKS 


By G. H. ALFORD 











'This is No. 12 of a series of 15 articles on ‘“‘Farm Implements and Machinery.’ The 
e thirteenth, “Wagons and Buggies,” will appear next week.] 
the pounds to the market. This is be- 


BOUT three-fourths of all 
A 2sometites in the world are in 
use in the United States The 


farmers of this country purchase 
about 75 per cent of the output of our 
the present time. This 
the farmers of the United 
use more than one-half of all 
the automobiles used in the world. 
The automobile was first considered 


factories at 
being true, 


tates 


a luxury by farmers, but is now con- 
sidered an actual necessity, an essen- 
tial part of the farmers’ life. It is a 


vital economic factor in the existing 
order of things as well as a pleasure 
It fits into farm work as Y made 
for it. It does not replace the horse— 
not a bit of it. The horse goes to the 
field in the morning and the auto runs 
the milk to town or makes a quick 
dash to the machine shop for a repair 
part for some machine. 


The Auto Is Used for Business 


HE motor car purchased by the 

farmer is ‘as much a part of his 
farm equipment as the harvesting ma- 
chine. Statistics compiled by George 
W. Herbert, Inc., show that exactly 
73% cent of the farmers inter- 
viewed stated that their autos were 
used solely for the promotion of their 
business,—25 per cent used their cars 
for business and pleasure; only 2.2 
per cent used their cars for pleasure 
only.® 

The farmer with an auto 
time; he goes to town in one-fourth 
the time; he puts in a full day’s work, 


car. 


per 


Saves 


and at night goes to town to see a 
show, attend a lecture or mingle with 
friends. 

The car is of untold value in serious 
sickness or accident. It is always 
ready to start at once. The horse 
must be caught, harnessed, etc. 


Farmers are buying good farms and 
homes some distance from town for 
less money than farms near towns 
cost, and are using autos to put them 
in close touch with the town and its 
advantages. It is no longer necessary 
to move to town to educate the chil- 


dren; they can go and return every 
day in the auto. 
The use of the auto will turn the 


trend of population toward the coun- 
try instead of the city. This means 
that the congestion of cities which is 
the main cause of the high price of 
farm products will be gradually re- 
lieved by the general use of autos on 
the farm. 

No one thing will do more to make 


mother, boys and girls and father 
contented and happy on the farm 
than an auto. The auto enables the 


farmer and his family to enjoy the 
evenings and holidays and the young 
folks are happy, contented and satis- 
fied with their lot in life. 

} Farmers are learning that the old 
isolation of farm life is a thing of the 
past when they purchase cars. The 
auto moves the town near the farm 
home and it is not necessary for the 
farmer to move to town. The auto, in 
addition to its labor-saving facilities 
as a farm machine, is of inestimable 
value for the whole family by making 
them more contented with farm life. 

Farmers who live in town and en- 
gage in some other lines of work 
along with their farming certainly 
need an auto to enable them to direct 
their farm operations from day to 
day. The auto is a veritable boon to 
this class of farmers. 

The Trailer.—The trailer is the next 
thing to look for after buying an au- 
tomobile. Many farmers are ruining 
their cars marketing truck, dairy, 
poultry and other farm products and 
besides it looks as if they cannot af- 
ford a motor truck or trailer. 

A farmer should not use his car asa 
general delivery wagon to market all 
kinds of farm produce. Of course, it 
may be that his business will not jus- 
tify a motor truck, but by the use of 
a trailer he can haul from 500 to 1,500 


cause the auto is capable of hauling 
many times the load it would carry. 
Some farmers market fruits, dairy, 
poultry and truck products in high- 
priced cars and do more damage to 
the car in a few trips that a trailer 
costs. This is indeed poor economy 
when a tr ailer can be purchased for a 
small sum of 
Among the advantages of the use of 
a trailer autos for the average 
farmer over the truck are the saving 
in initial cost, operating expense and 
greater pulling power with 
reduction of skid 


money. 


wit 
with 


up-keep; 


smaller engines; 

risk on account of a larger number of 
wheels. Trailers for use with auto- 
mobiles seems to have about solved 


the economical hauling of a few hun- 
dred pounds. 

It used to be necessary to live near 
town to succeed in the truck, dairy, 
poultry or fruit business. Now with 
the auto and trailer it is possible to 
live ten or more miles from town and 
operate such farms profitably. 


The trailer is giving the auto two 
uses instead of one by making it serve 
as a car of transportation of farm 


products as well as a car for pleasure. 
And the cost of operating the trailer 
is not a very great item, requiring but 
a slightly greater amount of gasoline 
than it takes to run the auto without 
the trailer 

Manufacturers were busy for years 
supplying the demand for 
automobiles and motor trucks and the 
fact that a motor driven vehicle will 
pull many times a greater load than 
it will carry escaped their attention. 
At present the use of a light trailer 
behind the motor truck is rapidly 
growing in popularity. 

In the not distant future practically 
every owner of a farm will have an 
automobile and the automobile trailer 
will be loaded, hitched on to the car 
and the farm produce delivered to 
market in less time than he can hitch 
up a wagon and get a good start. 

The trailer when used with a motor 
is subject to motor conditions and for 
this reason ordinary wagon construc- 
tion will not do. The connection be- 
tween the car and the trailer is vital 
to the life of the car as well as the 
trailer. Unless the shocks and jars of 
the road roughness, ruts, etc., are ab- 
sorbed in the connection or coupling, 
both car and trailer suffer. 

Motor Truck.—Comparatively few 
farmers use the motor truck at pres- 
ent but as. more farmers become ac- 
quaisted with its many advantages, it 
gains in popularity and use. Farmers 
are rapidly beginning to realize that 
time is money and are buying motor 
trucks to market cotton, grain, live- 
stock and other farm products in a 
small fraction of the time consumed 
by a slow team. 

Farmers are becoming convinced 
that the motor truck and ttrailer is 
less expensive per mile than a wagon 
and team, and that while the team 
travels only four or five miles an hour 
with a load, the motor truck travels 
about fifteen and does not get tired. 
Farmers are now using trucks to mar- 
ket all kinds of farm crops and live- 
stock in markets 30 to 40 miles dis- 
tant rather than ship them by rail. 

The truck is answering the farmers 
and country merchants problems in 
hauling. The quick transportation of 
milk, truck, choice fruits, poultry pro- 
ducts and other farm produce will 
soon create a revolution in our mode 
of farming and living. 

It is only a matter of a few years 
until every prosperous farmer will 
own an auto and a trailer and may be 
a motor truck. An auto and trailer 
or a one ton motor truck costs but lit- 
tle more than a good team of horses 
and the yearly maintaining cost is 
small. The auto and truck are always 
and instantly available and know not 
fatigue. 


attached. 


enormous 

















Farmers, Be Fair With 
Your Country 


YEAR AGO the world cried 


for food to feed the soldiers fighting 

the people’s war against Prussian 
nobility—the greatest crops in history were 
your response. 


qThe United States Government protected 
you from the shrewd manipulator who 
could gamble on the price of your products. 
It exempted you from draft so that you 
could remain on the farm. 


q@yYour Government has helped you. It’s 
your turnnow. Investinthe Third issue of 


LIBERTY BONDS NOW! 


q@Then you'll be serving your Government 
—helping it to prosecute vigorously the war 
against theautocratswho oppressed the peo- 
ple of France and who would oppress you. 
qThe Government wants to do more for you. 
It pays you interest on every dollar you invest in 
Liberty Bonds. Youarenot asked to give your crops, 
neither are you asked to give your money. You 
are urged to lend every dollar you.can spare. It’s a 
fair proposition. Your banker will tell you so. 


Liberty Loan Committee 


Sixth Federal Reserve District 
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TENNESSE STAVE SILO 


This silo comes to you at a big saving. Being South, we save 
freight on lumber shipped to our plant; also save fretght 
on the silo shipped to you. This saving we pass on to you. 

Tennessee Stave Silo keeps silage perfectly; doors are built air-tight like 
refrigerator doors, on hinges and always in place. Steel fasteners form big 
easy-climbing ladder. Silos built of long leaf yellow pine in two grades— 


mn "HM either select silo stock, or guaranteed 95 per cent heart, Easy terms. Re- 
i rH member, our location means a saving to you. 
| MM “Mi “The Silo cut my feed bill from $9.00 to $3.00 per day.’’---Paul 


Montgomery, Cedartown, Ga. 
(MM =: Addl Water Tanks, Ensilage Cutters and Accessories. 


‘i '% Ik!) Write us today; give size of silo. 
ea ) 


il Knoxville Lumber and Manufacturing Co. 


206 Randolph Street, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Can For Food and Profit 


WITH A 


KWICK KANNER 


Turn your extra garden products into food and your spare time into money. 
There is a big demand for canned goods, You can easily make from $10 to 
$30 a day during canning season with a Kwick-Kanner. 
The Kwick-Kanner is a_ cor te portable outfit, splendid 
canning club purposes. Easier, cleaner and cheaper to operate No ‘“‘muss- 
ing’” with fires. Burns oil; one gallon of kerosene lasts ten hours: Wickless 
burners supply even, intemse heat. Heater can be used for household pur- 
poses when not canning. Two sizes—either 16-quart, $15; r 32-quart 
capacity, $25, as desired. Satisfaction guaranteed We also make the 
Kwick-Bath, a convenient, portable bath for rural homes. 

Write at once for free catalog, or send in your order today so we can 
supply you without delay. 


Kwick-Bath Manufacturing Corp., 


WILSON, N. C. 
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“THE HOUSE 
OF sERvViceR”’ 


STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., INC., 


Distributors 
APPLETON Corn Huskers FOOS Gasoline Engines 
Write us for prices, stating size and style machinery you desire. 
We carry a compiete line of Hardware, Mill Supplies and Machinery. 


Ne. 28-30 So. Sycamore St, Petersburg, Virginia. 











Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in 
together; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
seriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


. . ° 
The American Postal University 
Correspondence courses leading to degree of A.B. 
and B.S. Chartered under laws of Missouri. 
TEACHERS WANTED 
For Agricultural Courses, 


W. L. CALAWAY, Sec’y., 
Bethesda, Arkansas. 
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OVER. OLD: 
00D SHING 


Y. ym: 


You can putean end to the leaky roof 
oy nailing Ru-ber-oid Roofing over the 
old shingles. Besides Ru-ber-oid Roof- 
ing makes your from 
fire. 

Free Roofing Book shows how easy 
it is done—gives building information 
—and is full of facts about roofing 
that you will want to know. The book 
is FREE. Write to-day for your copy 
and big FREE sample of Ru-ber-oid 
Roofing to test. 

Sold Direct to You 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 

Ru-ber-oid Roofing comes in big 
wide sheets—can’'t rust and needs no 
painting to make it last. Easy to cut 
to fit hips and valleys. We give Metal 
Cuttings Shears, Hammer and Special 
Nails free. Looks better than wood 
shingles and cests less. We sel! direct 
to you. When you examine the free 
samples, you will then see why Ru- 
ber-oid is different from any roofing 
you ever saw before. 

Write today—for our Specia! 30 Day 
Wholesale Bargain Offer, Building 
Book and big Free samples. Test Ru- 
ber-old and see for yourself why it 
lasts over 20 years. 


SOUTHERN STATES IRON ROOFING CO. 
Dept. P Sa 


building safer 


vannah, Ga. 





Ten Varieties of 


VEGETABLES 


Valued at 55c. containing one full packet 
of seed each of: 
Cucumber 


Lettuce 
Radish English Peas 
Tomato Turnip 
Our most popular and successful vari- 
eties. A better and cheaper collection 
than you can buy at home, YS ~ yon with 
our Spring Catalog, Postpaid 


Only 25c. 


Write today to Order Dept. N, 


ena FDf 


A Chartesran,s SL. 











BIGGS 7-EAR CORN—— 


Do your duty this year—make more corn by plant- 
ing my “Biggs’ Corn, which makes 10 to 25 
bushels more per acre. Measured bushel weighs 
61 pounds. Selected seed from 60-bushels-acre 
crop, nubbed and _ shelled, prompt shipment in 
good cotton bags. ck, $1; bushel, $3.50. 


J.C. MOFFITT, Ramseur, N. C. 


REPAIRS FOR FORDS 


A-1 quality, rock-bottom 
ID prices; most popular partsin 
ren for quick shipment. 
doch ta Bear Piteo fates 
such as 
petchen, Fools, 9 Wri 
lor com| complete new Catalog of 
‘The South's Mail Order , &, today—it is free. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., Richmond, Va. 
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“THE BEST IN THE SOUTH.” 
All work finished in 24 hours. Write for price 
list or mail us your film and we will send the 
bill. Film mailed postpaid at regular prices. 


SEIDEL STUDIO, 
12614 Fayetteville St., Raleigh, N.C 
HnananananNa 
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GASOLINE & KEROSENE 
One of the three best make 
sold direet below competition. Latest valve-in-h: 
model; powerful, durable, low fuel 
e y payments. Handsome ne 
a th Cqpeany,. v 
oe 
Largest 


Bouth’s Oldest & Supply House 


"to show 





How County Public Health Work 
Helps 

HEN the Editor was in Orange- 

burg County, S. C. some weeks 
ago, we heard a good deal about the 
useful work carried on by the Health 
Director of the county, Dr. Vance W. 
Brabham. We were unable to see Dr. 
Brabham at the time, but left a re- 
quest that he write us a summary of 
the plans carried out. In response we 
have the following letter from him, 
and we hope each subscriber will con- 
sider how greatly our people would 
benefit if every county in the South 
had such a public health service. 

Dr. Brabham writes: 

“Throughout 1917 there was carried 
on in Orangeburg County a campaign 
for improving the sanitary conditions 
of the homes. This campaign was un- 
der the direction of a representative 
of the State Board of Health, and was 
financed equally by the county, state, 
and International Health Board. 

“The plan followed was to select 
the school district as the unit, visit 
each home in this district, instruct 
the head of the home upon the cause 
and prevention of disease. The prem- 
ises were inspected and suggestions 
were made for needed improvements 
in sanitation. Each member of the 
home was offered free examination 
and treatment for hookworm and oth- 
er intestinal parasites. These homes 
were visited several. times, and at 
each visit improvements made in san- 
itation noted. If there was no im- 
provement, the head of the home was 
again urged to act upon the sugges- 
tions made at a former visit. 

“The diseases specially dwelt upon 
were typhoid fever, tuberculosis, in- 
fectious dysentery of children, hook- 
worm and malaria. Leaflets describ- 
ing the causes and prevention of these 
diseases were distributed in the 
homes. In addition to these house to 
house surveys, public lectures were 
held both for white and colored, these 
being illustrated with lantern slides 
the causes and methods of 
spreading the diseases. 

“Special attention has been paid the 
schools. The children were examined 
for the diseases of the eye, ear, nose 
and throat, and reports sent their par- 
ents upon the conditions found, lec- 
tures given, etc. 

“During the year more than 4,500 
homes were visited, more than 6,500 
persons examined for hookworm, and 
over 1,600 found infected and treated 
for these parasites. In addition to 
this there were held 128 public and 
288 personal lectures, with an attend- 
ance of over 13,500 people. 

“Most of the, field work this year 
will consist of improvements in dis- 
posal of sewage. There will be em- 
ployed from three to six men, who 
will be the field inspectors, and they 
will visit from home to home, sug- 
gesting and assisting in the construc- 
tion of sanitary closets, as one of the 
chief agencies for promoting health 
and preventing disease.” 





Forsyth Cooperative Guernsey 
Breeders’ Sale 


Te recent sale of cattle offered by 

the Forsyth Codperative Guernsey 
Breeders’ Association was a success 
in every way. At this sale eleven 
head of registered Guernseys and 
eighteen head of grades were sold. In 
age, the pure-bred cows ranged from 
three-months-old calves up to mature 
cows. The average selling price for 
these was $236.14. Lady Clairvoyante 
of Cress Lawn No. 64138 topped the 
sale, bringing $475. Her three-months- 
old male calf sold for $85. Imported 
Rose II. De Coin De Ecrailles No. 
53803 brought $410, and her calf $170. 
Golden Lad’s Dame No. 43855 sold for 
$390, her calf bringing $270. 

Seven grade cows sold for $1,425, 
which is an average of more than $200 
each. The best one of these brought 
$250. The average selling price of all 
grades, including calves, was $138.07. 

The sale was well attended by 


and dairymen 
with a smaller 


Guernsey breeders 
throughout the state, 
attendance from our _ neighboring 
states. No doubt this was the best 
herd ever offered the public at auc- 
tion in North Carolina, and our peo- 
ple availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity by keeping every one of these 
cows in the state. The pure-bred heif- 
ers were all purchased by members of 
the newly organized Guernsey Breed- 
ers’ Association of Rowan County, 
who have agreed among themselves 
to breed these heifers to bulls whose 
dams have an official record of not 
less than 500 pounds of fat in one 
year. 

The Forsyth Codperative Guernsey 
Breeders’ Association was organized 
May 20, 1916, with six charter mem- 
bers. It now numbers eighty mem- 
bers with six well bred bulls at as 


many different points in Forsyth 
County. Just recently a similar or- 
ganization has been completed in 


Rowan County. The Guernsey cow is 
in great demand, and at this writing a 
number of the breeders in each of the 
above mentioned counties, are plan- 
ning a trip together to Maryland and 
eastern Pennsylvania for the purpose 
of purchasing more cows as founda- 
tion stock for breeding purposes. 
STANLEY COMBS. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


What’s the Matter With These 
Seven Counties? 


HAT’S the matter with the sev- 

en North Carolina counties—Alle- 
ghany, Ashe, Camden, Gates, Scot- 
land, Swain, and Watauga—that have 
no county demonstration agents? 

If this question of county agents or 
no county agents were really debata- 
ble, the seeming indifference of these, 
good North Carolina counties would 
not be so startling. The arguments, 
however, are overwhelmingly in favor 
of the county agent, and where one 
farmer will testify that county agents 
are no good, hundreds will testify 
that they are indispensable. 

One thing that holds back the coun- 
ty agent plan is that there is a class 
of men—leading citizens and county 
commissioners—who excuse their 
procrastination by saying: “Yes, I be- 
lieve a county agent is something ev- 
ery county ought to have, if a good 
man can be secured, but good men 
are scarce and very hard to find. 
When we get an agent, we want a 
good one.” This is a fine ideal but a 
poor excuse. The important thing is 
to get busy at once and look for that 
good man. 

We also know that some men differ 
with us outright when we advocate 
the employment of county agents; 
but on investigation we always find 
their objection is due to ome of three 
things. Either (1) they haven’t in- 
formed themselves as to the work a 
county agent is supposed to do; or (2) 
they are prejudiced against the agent 
in their own county and have there- 
fore never sought his advice and 
help; or (3) they have consulted their 
agent and have received no help. 

In reply to these objections we sim- 
ply ask if it is fair to condemn a pro- 
position before one knows what it is? 
Is it fair to condemn a man without 
giving him a chance to make good? 
And if an agent is really incompetent, 
is it fair to condemn the whole sys- 
tem of farm demonstration work be- 
cause an easily replaeed link in the 
chain has proved faulty? 

And so we come again to the origi- 
nal question, “What is the matter 
with the seven North Carolina coun- 
ties that have no county agents?” 








The Cotton Market Situation 


Fv RTHER new high records have been at- 

tained in the cotton market this week. The 
Savannah market has gone to 344c for good 
middling, and good middling by itself would 
bring still more. What is called ‘‘ordinary” 
is quoted at 3lc, and the difference is ob- 
viously disproportionately small. Buyers pay 
current prices for running mixed lots on the 
basis of the stated differences; if the lower 


grades were eliminated, they would pay 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


more. This is a good thing for the low 

grades, but hardly just to the high grades. 
The market has been stiffened by the con- 

tinued activity and strength in goods, and the 


readiness of mills to pay the prices, provided 


only they can get the cotton. Goods are re- 
latively dearer than cotton, and mills could 
well afford to pay even more and still make 
fine profits. On this account there is less 
apprehension that an arbitrary maximum 
price wi be fixed on raw cotton the Gov- 
ernment is more lik« to fix prices on goods 
first. Uncertainty regarding the outlook tor 
the next crop has also helped the market. 
Texas lacks rain, and the prospects there 
are not bright. Then the pressing ca for 
more food crops cannot fail to carry weight, 
backed as it is by such powerful argument. 
War developments have been rather 


against the market, but more or less senti- 
Reports of German aggressiveness 
on the French front exercised a generally 
depressing influence, although the market 
was prompt in recovering. 

W. T. WILLIAMS. 


mentally. 


Savannah, Ga. 





Northern Produce Markets 


te Potatoes—Sacked, per 100 Ts.: Atlan- 
ta, $1.90@2.10; Birmingham, | $1.75@1.85; Boston, 
$1.75G : Buffalo, $1.50@1.70; Chicago, $1.15@ 
1.30; Cinewnati, bulk, $1. 50@1.60; Cleveland, $1.60@ 

; Columbus, ‘50; Jacksonville, $2@2.35; 
ew Orleans, $1.50@1.85; New 


No. 1 Whi 


a 








1.7 

Pp 1.75@2.15 
aay $1. 006 2°90; Philadelphia, bulk, $1 60@ 
1.7 Pittsburg, ae 5@1.70; Rochester, $1.59@1.75; 


i ngton 1.8 
Washi ton by Peccices or Yams—In bushel hampers 
Atlanta (yellows), $1.90, (whites) $1.85; Macon, | (yel- 
lows) $1.65, (whites) $1.40; Savannah (yellows), $1.65, 
(whites) $1.40, 

Butter—Chicago: 
40%c; firsts, 39% @40c. 


creamery extra, 4lc; extra firste, 
pew Soest Ler rd theo. a- 
, 41@41%ec; extra, 40%c; firsts, 39;@40c. rila- 
abies pod mig 42%c; extra firsts, 41@42c; creamery 
firsts, 40@40%%c. New Orleans: fancy creamery, 45c; 
fancy dairy, 38c. aes 
Eggs—C hicago: firsts, 386c; ordinary, 35@35%c. 
New York:: fresh’ gathered, extra, 43c; extra firsts, 
42c: firsts, 41@41%c. Philadelphia, per case: firets, 
$11.70; Southern, $10.30@11.10. New Orleans: Lou- 
isiana fresh, 35@36c; Western, 35@36c. 
Cheese: Milwaukee: Daisies, 25% @ 26c. 
Squares, 2742 @ 28¢c; Daisies, 2%@26%e. N 
Daisies, 26@261 4c. ‘ew Orleans: Daisie 
Plymouth, Wis. Daisies, 23c; Squares, 
Hog Market—Richmond Va., March 
up, $18.50; 125-150 Is., $17. 50@18; 
hogs, 2c less than above prices. Baltimore, Md., 18th 
heavies, 200-275 Ibs. 
Ihs., $19.25@19.35; roughs, 
bulk, $17.20@17. 75. So. Louis 
17.75. Chicago, 22nd: bulk, $17. 10@17. 70. St. Louis: 
22nd, bulk, $17.35@17.95. 
Peanuts—Fayetteville: Wirginia, llc; Spanish, 1c. 


Chicago: 
w York: 
2g 





























New Bern: Virginia, 12%c; Spanish, 12%c. Scot- 
land Neck: Virginia, 10%c; Spanish, 7%4c; Norfolk, 
Va.: Virginia, 10c; Spanish, $2.15 (per bushel). 

6 @ >. AH 4 

ger than ever on full gauge, 

7 full weight, guaranteed fence. 
, geese Don't buy until you have Mason's 

eee +4 special direc from factory prices 
Mr Tit 4tite °"* 60 Days to Try It Out. 
: oss Send for our new Free entalo 











‘showing fencing apd antes fo 
every purpose. It points the 
way 4 fence well and save 


bi 
THE | MASON FENCE CO. 
‘ Leesburg, Ohio 
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Hunts Improved Prolific Seed Corn 
Field Selected and Detasseled. 

Bushel, $3.75; half bushel, $2; peck, $1.15, f.o.b. 

R. P. HUNT, Route 2, WAKE FOREST, N. C. 


—Soy Beans for Sale——— 


Nice lot Mammoth Yellow, Black and Brown Soy 
Beans, high germination, at $4.50 per bushel. 
Cash with order avoids delay. 


FAIRVIEW SEED FARM, GUM NECK, N. C, 


“WORKING FOR ANOTHER PIG” 

















The Progressive Farmer:— 

I am delighted with the pig received 
three Montks ago. 

Enclosed photo of myself and ‘“‘Keep- 
sake.”’ The Progressive Farmer Is a 
great paper and doing a wonderful good 
in this community. I am working for 
another pig. 

Thanking you again for the fine pig, I 
remain. 

Your little friend, 
DAVID ECHOLS. 

Woodruff County, Ark. 

Note:—Do you want to help win this 
war? If so, get in the game and earn a 
pure-bred pig, for every pound is worth 
a bullet in winning the war. 


Progressive Pig Club Department. 

















“Massey’s Garden Book” costs 50 cents, 
and may easily prove itself worth $50, con- 
sidering how long it will serve you and your 
family. 














Saturday, April 6, 1918) 





Make Butter 
With Ease 


Drawn steel barrel—smooth as a 
bowl—easy to clean. Cannot soak 
up moisture—saves work and time, 
Just what every housewife wants, 
Good for a lifetime vse. Beautifully 
finished in red and blue. Ask your 
dealer or write us forcircular No.1 


Sturges & Burn 




















Hold up your 
Separator Order! 





New1918 | 
Models } 
It’s the sensation of all separators. Sen- | 
A sational in construction, clean skimming, 
sanitation, easy cleaning and durability. 
The features of the Galloway Sanitary Separator 
A, combine the new and best advantages of al! high 
jes ors. Buy a Galloway and you get 
he best of altembodied in one perfect machine. 
‘our big sizes at four low prices, Every 
size guaranteed to skim to rated capacity. 
Sold on 180 milking test in your own dairy 

before you decide to keep it. 


Engines— Spreaders— Tractors 
Galloway aleo makes Engines, Spreaders, ge 
Tractors and sells them direct, 
est factory prices. Don’t order any imple- 
ment until you get Galloway's factory e. 
@Write For FREE Book : 
ney-savi uy!n: e ip 
Get aeasboloesce uy. "it points the 
way to immense ravings that will amount 
ason’s 


for 
; GALLOWAY CO., Box 673 
Waterloo, lowa j 













made, easyrunning, §¢ 
easily cleaned, per- 

fect skimming separator. Skims 
warm or cold mi Different from, 
picture which shows larger capacity 










machines. Our guarantee protects jill 
you. Get our plan of easy ty 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


and handsome free catalog. Whether 
dairy is large or small, write today. / 
Westernorders from Western points, 

American Separator Co. 











Box 6107 Bainbridge, . Y. 
eee =— 3c | 


PER ROD UP 


Write fot Greatest money saving fence 

bargain book ever printed. Brown fence 

is made of Heavy DOUBLE GALVA- 

NIZED Wire, Resists rust longest. i150 

&tyies, Also Gates, Steel Posts, Barb Wire. 

Low Factory Prices, Freight Prepaid. Write for 
wonderful free fence book and sample to test. 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 187 Cleveland, Ohio 


ones SILO S50 


Bi: 
reliable silos. Our patented construc- 
tion makes cxpensive foundations un- 
5 es perfect ensilage, 
5 Besily, quickly erec 
y thousands 











T our stoeck—best and cheapest means of 

identifieation for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
ame, and number stamped on tags, 

Catalog and samples free on request. 

F. S. Gureh & Co., 184 W. Heres St. C 














Don’t try to garden this year without 
“Massey's Garden Book.’’ Paper bound copy 
with The Progressive Farmer one year, $1.25, 











|} of August many of the farmers fed 


; sweet potatoes. 


| offer one of the cheapest and most 


| the 


Cost of Hog Production in Georgia | 
“Ho much does it to raise a 


pound of hog meat?” This is the | 
question that many farmers are ask- 
ing themselves they 
plenty of grazing crops it costs 
6 cents a pound, 5.88 cents to be exact, 


cost 


today. li grow 


about 


so the examination of 218 hog farms 
in southern Georgia shows. The av- | 
erages show that there were 10.5 sows 


and gilts to the farm and that 75 pigs 
were raised per farm 

Rye, oats and rape used to 
carry the hogs through January, Feb- 
ruary, March and April. these 
are very succulent 
corn per hog was fed a day 
grazing crops were used for general 
maintenance rather than as a fatten- 
ing crop. On good land an acre of 
rape showed the highest carrying ca- 
pacity, grazing six hogs for about 
three and a half months. 

The next grazing period was from 
May 15 to August 1. During this per- 
iod grazing was on Bermuda, cattail 
millet, early amber sorghum, cowpeas 
and early dent corn. Very little corn 
was fed, and during July and a part 


were 


Since 
ear ot 


and the 


crops, one 


melon culls. 

The fattening season began in the 
third grazing period, in which early 
dent corn and Spanish peanuts were | 
the principal crops. They were graz- | 





ed from August 1 to September 15 and 
showed a high carrying capacity. 

Then the hogs were finished off on | 
peanuts planted in the corn and on 
In some cases velvet 
beans were used. The peanut proved 
a very reliable crop, an acre carrying 
four mature about three 
months. 

The examination of these 218 farms 
definitely that grazing crops 


hogs for 


proves 


economical ways of raising hogs. The 
results found here find application 
over the entire coastal plain of Geor- 
gia, and should hold other 
Southern states. 
HENRY T. 
Athens, Ga. 


Satilla Stock Breeders’ Association | 
Organized at Waycross, Ga. 


HROUGH the efforts of the Cham 

ber of Commerce of Waycross, 
Ga., a livestock breeders’ association 
has been organized, to be known «as 
Satilla Stock Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, with headquarters at Waycross. 
L. J. Cooper, President of the First 
National Bank, was elected President, 
and J. S. Elkins, Secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce, was elected 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Che purposes of the association, as 
set forth in its constitution, are to in- 
crease the quantity and improve the 


good for 


MADDUX 








character of livestock; to increase the 
supply and extend the range of avail- 
able feeds for livestock and food for 
man; to encourage and fostet the 
breeding of pure-bred animals and 
high-grade herds; to organize and 


operate purchasing and marketing 
facilities for increasing the profits of 
members; to disseminate 
and timely information to its mem 
bers and to the public; to encourage 
community coOperation in specialized 
breeding and selling; and to secure 
suitable legislation for the needs of 
the farmer and raiser. Since 
the introduction of the pure-bred 
hogs into this section by Mr. Cooper, 
now President of the association, the 
most wonderful progress has 
made in the hog industry. Farmers 
who just a few months ago would 
contend that only the “razor-back” or 
the “submarine” varieties of 
would thrive in this country, are now 
discarding these “root hog or die” 
breeds and getting the best that can 
be bought. J. S' ELKINS. 
Waycross, Ga 


practi al | 


stock 


been 


hogs 





LEND UNCLE SAM YOUR MONEY 


You will help him and make money for 
yourself—$4.13 loaned today will amount to 
$5.00 in five years. Uncle Sam gives you 
4 per cent compound interest. Buy War 
Savings Stamps. 
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The Spirit of War Service 


Alone in the midst of war's 
desolation, the telephone line- 
man crawls to mend the 
broken wires. 


On all sides the thunder of 
artillery; in the air bursting 
shrapnel. 


He faces danger with that 
unconquerable spirit of war 
service which permits him to 
think only of maintaining the 
telephone connections. 


The safety of the troops de- 
pends on these lines of com- 
munication, often used for the 
sentries’ warnings, the carrying 
of official commands and the 





One 


summoning of reinforcements. 


In a dark hole hidden among 
sparse brushwood are the 
telephone operators, some of 
whom have been for months 
in their damp cave ceaselessly 
swept by shells. 


And they are admirable, all 
these heroes of the Signal 
Corps, whether serving in 
darkness or in the all too bright 
light of day. 


The spirit of war” service, 
over here as well as over there, 
furnishes the nerves, the en- 
durance, the morale—the stuff 
that wins war. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


System Universal Servicé 





' 
iy . 
vip 


*Yes, a Davis Cypress Tank is 


a Comfort and Protection” 


Running water in the home—plenty for 
drinking, bath, toilet, garden, fire-protec- 
tion. Own a Davis cypress elevated tank. 


Water When and Where Wanted 


Davis tanks, supplied in all sizes, 


our money-saving price on a 
tank and tower, 


Get 
tank, or @ 


Write for illustrated booklet descriptive of 
Davis tanks and towers for farm homes. Free, 


G. M. DAWIS & SON 
i 809 Laura Street 





PALATKA, FLA.) 





FENCE~ FACTORY 
i PRICES 


ME FRE 
Before you buy get our cata- 
log, prices and sample of our 
lock fence. 





WE PAY 


staples, save you money. 
Write today 


wire, lawn fenee, at money saving prices. 


East Birmingham tron Roofin 


Dept. A Birmingham, Ala. 








Don’t try to garden this year without 
“Massey's Garden Book.” Paper bound copy 
with The Progressive Farmer one year, $1.25. 





Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 
$1.50 for one renewal sad one new sub- 
scription for one year each if sent im te- 

gether; or 
$2.00 for a ciub of three yearly sub- 


seriptions all sent in together—e sa 
of 33 cente on each subscription. A « 




















Save your papers and get a bir, er. Va. 
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“BEAVER BOARD” 


Use “BEAVER BOARD” for your 
walls and ceilings. It is air-tight 
and wind-proof. Any carpenter or 
workman can put it on. It pro- 
duces far more tasteful cffects 
than plaster and is more economi- 
cal. 


Stratton & Bragg Company, 


Petersburg, Virginia. 


“Beaver Board” Distributors. 


This Canner $ 5.7 5 
Complete . 

Works tin cans 
or glass jars in 
or Out of doors, 
cans fruits, vege- 
tables and meats 
and burns wood 











tensively by Can- 
ning Ciubs and 





Stove Canners 
$3.95. Cet our clubbing offer and prices on cans. 


Farm Canning Machine Co., 
iy, a0 P. FP. Meridian, Miss. - 


OX ROOFING 


Celebrated Fox Brand Re Rubber Roofing laets longer; 
toughest weather resister known ;low 

because sold direct. Teena first-grade, iced 
rolls of 108 eq. ft. with cement and nails. Any- 
body can lay it. Write for free circular and 
samples and order at once 80 as to insure 
present low prices. eee — 


TH-COURTNEY 
b 821 ee eo" Richmond. Va. 
























7 
Write Us for Information Concerning the Most 


WONDERFUL WATER SYSTEM 


Ever Offered for the Country Home. 

Water coming from the bottom of the well with 

more force than is found in the city direct pres- 

sure—no pump to get out of fix. Cost less than 

five cents per day to operate. 

sae BAneeS WATER overem, INC., 

Concord North Carolina. 
” 














THE POULTRY YARD 








Simple Rules for Success With 
Farm Poultry 


THE production of eggs in 1917 was 

over one billion dozen below nor- 
mal. Seventy per cent of the farmers 
and half the poultrymen of the Na- 
tion slaughtered anything that looked 
like a hen. Poultry is exceedingy short 
now. Unless our people grow suffi- 
cient pullets to replace the loss, we 
cannot eat many eggs. 

Let us solve this problem. While 
the pullets are growing, we can eat 
the cockerels. No meat grows more 
rapidly or at less expense than. a 
three-months-old fry, and chicken 
meat saves the beef and pork. 

Commence at once. Buy eggs for 
hatching of utility breed, like the Ply- 
mouth Rock or Rhode Island Red, or 
of any flock of good size hens. Rub 
yellow insect powder into the sitting 
hen’s head and neck feathers. Do 
this before you set the hen and 
on the eighteenth day of incubation. 
At that time, soak the eggs for two 
minutes in warm water to soften the 
shell and help the chicks hatch out. 

Place the hen and dry chicks in a 
watertight coop with a slatted front. 
Set the coop on grass or in the gar- 
den. Keep the hen confined in the 
coop until the chicks are weaned. 
Feed a mixture of equal parts hard 
boiled eggs cut up fine, rolled oats 
and cracker or dry bread crumbs, ev- 
ery few hours the first three days to 
start chicks off right. Mix some sharp 
sand or chick size ground oyster shell 
with all their food to supply the giz- 
zard with grinding material, other- 
wise the chicks will have diarrhea. 
Scatter some hominy in the grass, Or 








the Eastern Southern 


selected Cotten Seed. 
Because of its quickly 


the earliest maturing 








Good News for Cotton Farmers 


Owing to the shortage 
dealers in the Central 
States a limited supply of Simpkins’ Ideal, pure 


maturing qualities you may plant Simpkins’ Ideal 
up to May 15th, and under favorable conditions make a good crop. It's 
cotton in the world: 90 days from plant to boll 
Write today for booklet 
order is received,—but you have no time to lese. 


WAKE COUNTY COTTON SEED CO. 


Simpkins’ seed are shipped In trade-marked bags only. Be sure that the bag bears our trade-mark, 
which is shown In this advertisement. 


of cars we couldn’t fill orders for some of our 
South. And this enables us to offer farmers 1” 


* 


and prices. We can make shipment same day 


Raleigh, N. C. 











CAROLINA STONE MILLS 


The best mill is no better than its stone. 


Carolina Millis 


are made with the noted Moore County Grist Stones. For 
hardness, sharpness, uniformity and durability they have 


no equal. 


Moore County stones with their sharp flint edges cut the 
grain into fine uniform particles giving light bulky meal. 
No crushing of corn or pasty flat meal. 

Capacity five to twelve bushels of table meal per hour. 


Costs little to operate; 


light powers. 


can be run by gasoline or other 


Made in four sizes, 30, 36, 42 and 48 inches. 


Write today for prices and full information. 


CAROLINA MILLSTONE COMPANY, 
CAMERON, NORTH CABOLINA. 








Steam 
Pressure 





AMERICAN 
HOME CANNER Branch, Baltimore, Md. 


CANNIN 


No spoilage with goods canned “The American Way" in tin or glass. 


American Canners are the Best on the Market 
LIGHT—DURABLE—INEXPENSIVE 

Can Corn, Beans, Sweet Potatoes, Meats, Fish, in one hour instead of three to 

five hours required in other outfits. Our sealer seals Sanitary open top cans 

without solder. Write for booklet and prices. Live agents and dealers wanted. 


Simple 
Safe 


WE SELL CANS 


AMERICAN CANNING CORPORATION 


Atlanta, Ga. 








SHIPPED QUICK 
FROM RICHMOND 
Rueeer 


~% ‘Famous Spotless Rubber Roofing—the South's favorite roofing |R0OFiN6 
= material. We are roofing headquarters; over 5,000,000 sq. ft. sold to southern 
farmers last year. A strictly first-quality weathet-proof, water-tight roofing, 
sold direct by “South's Mail Order House” at % to % less than usual 
prices, One-piece rolls of 108 sq. ft. with nails and cement; easy to lay; 
fully guaranteed. Write for free samples and catalog of 5000 bargains. 
The Spotiess Co., 1017 E. Canal St., Richmond, Va. 


LITTLE FREIGHT 
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TANNER TESTED 


PAi NTS Make the home and out-buildings like new with TAN- 
NER ‘‘tested’’ Paint; add years to their life. Tanner 
Paints stand first in the South because we know how to mix to suit sou- 
a) re) L SS thern climatic conditions. Lowest prices at which good paint can be sold. 
D TANNER Specialities: eq righ al 
Ready mixed House Paints; Roof, Barn, Aute and \ ? At Hi 
Wall Paints; Varnishes, Brushes Shingle Stains, bY 
PL sip Stains, Linseed, Engine and Automobile ANNIE ri\\ \ QO. \nc. 
“y at nk id Grease, Coal Tar, Crudeoleum for syray- 
Write for free price list and color cards. 


1415 E. Main St. RICHMON' D, VA. 
Oldest and Largest Paint Mfrs. in the Pats 











in short straw to make them exercise. 
The third day make a mixture of 
equal parts by weight of cornmeal, 
rolled oats and wheat bran, adding a 
small amount of sharp sand as be- 
fore, and keep this food dry in a shal- 
iow box before the chicks constantly 
until they are weaned. Whenever 
scraps of meat or bones are left from 
dinner, cut them up with a sharp hand 
axe and feed the small pieces to the 
chicks. This is the best growing food. 
Feed small grain and table scraps, or 
buy a package of baby chick food 
from your grocer or seed house. 

From weaning age (six weeks) to 
maturity feed the chicks the same as 
mature fowls. Keep this simple dry 
mash before them: Equal parts by 
weight of cornmeal, wheat bran, and 
wheat shorts. It makes chicks grow 
and hens lay. Mix it with buttermilk 
or sour skimmilk if you have the milk. 
Scatter some corn, oats, or feeding 
wheat in litter once daily. 

Separate the cockerels from the 
pullets at ten weeks. Let the pullets 
remain in the coops to grow itrto lay- 
ers for next winter. Confine the cock- 
erels, fatten and eat them. 

Buy waterglass from your drug- 
gists, or from the manufacturers. The 
“E” grade is most satisfactory. It 
costs from fifty cents to one dollar 
per gallon. The system is absolutely 
guaranteed. Boil water, and after it 
is cool, mix one part of waterglass 
with ten parts of water. Place in ster- 
ilized earthenware, glass or galvaniz- 
ed-iron containers. Half fill the con- 
tainer. Immerse eggs in preservative 
the day they are laid, allowing two 
inches of preservative to cover the 
top row. Don’t buy eggs of doubtful 
age and preserve them, because one 
bad or cracked egg will ruin the en- 
tire lot in that container. These eggs 
will beat up stiff, and they can be 
poached or fried; if boiled, prick the 
end with a needle, otherwise the in- 
side air will crack the shell. This 


method is especially recommended 
this spring. Can your eggs now for 
winter use.—Frank C. Hare, Poul- 


tryman, Clemson College, S. C. 





Peultry Notes for April 


HE Food Administration is regu- 

lating even poultry feeds, prohibit- 
ing the use of over 10 per cent of 
wheat in poultry feeds, and the fol- 
lowing formulas had been drawn up 
to meet the requirements: 

Grain.—500 pounds of cracked corn, with 
a variation of 400 to 600 pounds; 100 pounds 
of feed wheat, with no variation; 200-pounds 
of barley, with a variation of 100 to 300 
pounds; 200 pounds of heavy oats, with a 
variation of 100 to 300 pounds. The scratch 
grain to contain not less than 10 per cent 
protein, 68 per cent carbohydrates, and 4 
per cent fat, and not more than 5 per cent 
fiber. 

Mash—100 pounds of wheat bran; 100 
pounds of wheat middlings; 100 pounds of 
corn meal, corn feed meal or hominy; 100 
pounds of gluten feed; 100 pounds of ground 
heavy oats; 100 pounds of meat scraps. The 
Mash must contain not less than 20 per cent 
protein, 58 per cent carbohydrates, and 5 
per cent fat, and not more than 7 per cent 
fiber. Meat scraps should be fed as long 
as they are obtainable, or skim-milk or but- 
termilk used as a substitute. 

This formula is apparently intend- 
ed for the Northern states, where 
barley is largely raised. In the South, 
there is little or none raised, and we 
do not find any in our Southern mar- 
kets. We think also, our Southern 
oats are almost too light for satis- 
factory use for poultry, unless clipped 
and soaked. As, however, most of our 
Southern farmers are growing more 
or less wheat for home use, the 
screenings can probably be used more 
freely, and soy beans and cowpeas 
might help out. Kaffir, sorghum and 
feterita’seed can be used in place of 
part of the corn—especially in the 
mash. Farmers can use skimmed and 
buttermilk freely, only being careful 
to have them in vessels where it can 
be kept clean—as on a platform 8 or 
10 inches above ground. 


Save every egg from the breeding 


pens that is fit to put under a hen or 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


in an incubator. The farmer’s family 
should have an ample supply not only 
of eggs but of poultry—and thus save 
the pork and beef raised for our boys 
“over there” and for our allies. 


Look out for lice. The sodium fluor- 
ide powder is the most effective and 
the safest insecticide for lice yet 
found, and the sitting hen should be 
thoroughly treated with it, both at 
beginning of her sit and 3 or 4 days 
before eggs are due to hatch. 


Avoid the mecurial ointment .and 
the grease. The ointment is danger- 
ous and especially so on a sitting hen 
just before hatching time. Then most 
people sadly overdo greasing the 
heads of young chicks. Try the sodi- 
um fluoride powder and you _ will 
never want to use grease again. 


If you have an incubator rush it for 
the next two months. Put in every 
hatchable egg. Then follow directions 
given with the machine closely. Don’t 
overdo any part of the work, nor fol- 
low any new craze about egg turning, 
moisture, etc. 


If during the hatch, the weather is 
very dry, it will be well to use an ato- 
mizer and gently spray the eggs with 
warm water about the 16th, 17th and 
18th days—only, don’t overdo it. Eggs 
should be moist—not wet. 


Have brooders all in shape before 
the hatch is due. When at all pos- 
sible, have a clean room, warmed but 
well ventilated, to put brooders in. 
Then a very moderate brooder heat 
will be enough. Too many over- 
heat and this weakens the chicks. 


Chicks need training the first day 
or two to get accustomed to the 
brooder. Watch, don’t let them 
gather in bunches on floor outside of 
brooder. 


For the first 48 hours, chicks need 
no food, or—very little. Clean wat- 
er—or better—good clean buttermilk 
or clabber in vessels that they can’t 
climb into and _= soil. Buttermilk 
seems to have a powerful effect in 
preventing white diarrhea. 


Wheat is very much needed for our 
own men in France, and for our al- 
lies, and it should not be used for 
poultry, unless that of an unmer- 
chantable grade. Where it is grown 
on the farm, the screenings will fur- 
nish quite a supply. 


Wheat is rich in protein. When it 
cannot be used, peanut meal and soy 
bean meal can be liberally used to 
supply the protein. But, don’t use 
cottonseed meal at all. It has been 
demonstrated it kills chicks, and it 
affects the quality of eggs badly. 


Keep up ‘the supply of green, grow- 
ing stuff. It gives health, vigor, fer- 
tility. Only, provide tall growing 
plants for shade in the green runs. 
Rows of corn or cane or sunflowers, 
will serve a double purpose. 


Whitewash and spray the buildings 
for mites. Kerosene oil, kreolin, etc., 
in the wash will make it doubly ef- 
fective—and it should be put on hot. 


F. J. R. 





CONSERVING FOOD 


TOOK an ax and killed nine rats, and left 

them in their gore; and then I borrowed 
Johnson’s cats, and killed a dozen more. 
And thus I did more lasting good, the kind 
of good that pays, than I could do by shun- 
ning food on meatless, wheatless days. We 
gladly do without our steak, and our accus- 
tomed bread; we're trusting that our course 
will make the Kaiser soak his head. But 
what’s the use, if we allow the rats to be 
alive? The grain they eat each day, I swow, 
would make an army thrive. So let us have 
a ratiess day, a day on which we'll rise, and 





chase the beastly rats and slay until the last 
one dies Then we'll conserve to beat the 
band, and feed the largest host und every 
man in this broad land may have his loaf 
and roast. No meatless days or wheatles 

days we’'l! need to win the war, if we get 
busy and erase the pest all men abhor. Whi! 

men are tightening their belts, and knowing 
hunger’s pain, the nasty ra loggone their 
pelts, are eating up our grain ‘And so I 
take down from its perch the sword of 
Bunker Hill, and through the house for rats 
I search,-and kill, and kill, and kill.—Walt 


Mason. 





One year’s subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer and ‘‘Where Half the World is Wak- 
ing Up” for only $1.30. 



















Saturday, April 6, 1918) 
How to Prevent Hog Diseases— 
Cholera 


(Concluded from page 26, column 4} 
~ 





are entirely different from the red- 
ness of the skin produced by injurie 
before the death of the hog. The lat- 
ter are usually lighter in color and 
hade off gradually into the skin in- 

d of having their edges well de 
fined as in cholera. After the skin 
is carefully examined the hog should 
be cut open and the kidneys, heart 
ind intestines carefully examined. If 


small red spots or specks —much 
smaller spots than usualiy appear on 
th are found on the kidney, or 
ther organs, but especially the kid- 
neys, it is usually safe to diagnose the 
If doubt still exists, 
it is practicable, 
called. If the 


these blood 


e skin- 


4 disease cholera. 
or in the first place iit 
erinarian should be 
cholera, or it 
and found, or even 
in the absence of them the veterinar- 
an thinks the disease is cholera, no 
matter how improbable the 


in the 
2 vet 
adisecase 158 

1 
specks spots are 


owner 





think it is that it can possibly be 
lera, there is only one safe and 


wise course to pursue and that is to 
have a competent man treat the en- 
tire herd with anti-cholera serum. De- 
lay is always dangerous and generally 
susly unprofitable. When choler 





exists notify the state veterinarian 
and your neighbors and use seru 
just as soon as possible. The mau 


who loses many hogs with cholera 
these times usually has only 
to blame for good serum 

will prevent the disease. 


himself 
properly 


given 


| MARKET AND CROP NEWS | 
North Carolina Markets 


paid by merchants for farm products in the 
of North Carolina and jobbing prices in the 
markets of the United States for the w 
Saturday, March 23, as rep arte ‘d to the Divis 
Markets, Wm. R. Camp, Chie 
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PRICES OF miata gn isE COTTON SEED AND 
YTTONSEED MEAL 
Final ginning figures issued on Wednesday showed 
the total 1917-"18 crop to be 11,285,000 bales, which 
is adout 300,000 bales larger than the Government 
< » estimate However, the market held firm and 
closed about $3 yer bale higher than last week. 

The sustaining fcature of the cotton markets bes 
> the searcity of 3 and should their prices be 
icially lowered, a decline in cotton might elsue 

a 


{NBUY NOW! 


COW PEAS, 8 varieties 
WHITE PEAS, 3 varieties 
VELVET BEANS, 24 varieties 
CANE SEED, 2 varieties 
COTTON SEED, 4 varieties 
PEANUTS, 2 varieties 

Vill make close prices. Write or 

vire for prices 
ROWLAND & CO., 


AUGUSTA, GA. 
Best 2% Bushel Bags 
30c F. O. B. 











for Grain, 
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| ABERDEEN-ANGUS Utility White Leghorns—Flock headed by cocks im- 
ag eg . —— > Ported direct from Tom Barron Request circular. 
; _ R alc “ gy 1 a og Bull—Three years old Royal Ridge Farm, Front Royal, Va 

P jaby Chicks—20 cents each ) 100 From 
For Sal ne vd sistere cus bi . : ; ber 1 rom 
| PA ip [ot ‘Sie ane : —< bulls, ready hite or Biack Leghorns. Safe and live delivery 

| - “eo, s. ton, sonnessee | teed Harlan Farms, Lockhart, Ala 
—_—————. | . — 
| HEREFORDS } Young's Strain Single Comb White Leghorn Baby 
= > = | Chicks—1l5e each; $12.50 per 100; eggs, $1.50 per 15; 
Doubie Standard Podled Herefords-—Eight extra good | $7 per 100 Seaboard Poultry Farm, Pittsboro, N Cc. 
young bulls young @eows with polled calves by side ns a 
Evans Lunsford, Covington, Ga Young's Strain Waite = xrns—Free ranged and 
properly mate d me cent fertility guaranteed 
HOLSTEINS 15 wr 5, up to Mar h 15, prepaid Frank Parker, 

ce — | Sediey, 

Sale—20 bead very richly bred a yistein cows = : - ~— -— ————— 
and heifers, 2 to 5 years old Sold to make room Look 15 ~ pure red Brown Leghorn exes. packed 
for registered stock. R. E, L. Smith, Barber, Va in prepared boxes, delivered, i A 50 Make early 

1 I t l M 
+ iatches; grow winter layers. Jackson, Eden- 
| Holstein Calves—25 heifers, 2 bulls, 15-16ths pure, tot ( — 
| 6 weeks old, beautifully marked, from heavy milkers, | —— - ~— oo 
$25 each, crated for shipment anywhere. Order direct For Sale—Eggs for Hatching—Finest Single Comb 
or write Edgewood Farms, Whitewater, Wis White Leghorn eggs, over 200-egg strain, $1.50 per 15 
Satisfaction guaranteed H. C. Sullivan, Hertford, 












—— MUSKRATS SPECIAL — 





Muskrats No 1 Brown, 40c to $1.20 
Muskrats No. 1 Black, 60c to $1.60 
Ship direct from this ad. 


JOSEPH McCLAMROCH, 
Mocksville, North Carolina. 


















Southern bre¢ herd registered Holstei Norih Carolina 
heifers and ur from ARO dams by ir : y “ae a : pee agg 
96-pound gran Hengerveld DeKol But White Leghorn Baby Chi a rong, vigorous stock, 
ter Boy, also some by our big Tennessee grand cham Delivery and count guaran Prompt delivery, 
pion, Korndye Senior sire; dam giving 2,136 pounds rteot meut Established 12 years Order 
| milk and 100 pounds butter in one month Knapp | ¢atiy. H Pineora, Ga bd 
ne : ee “me ap _— — 
School Farm, Nashville, Tenn Big Fertile Eggs—From vigorous Young’s strain 
Single Comb White Leghorns, scientifically mated 
cys 100, $6; 15, $1.25. Prompt shipment. I have splen- 
——_————— —_—-—— atie Show eco = ¢ 
For Sale—Resgistered Jersey Bull Calves—Dams are so 5, veighth eer Cart Gilling au die. K. 5 tl 
Register of Merit cows and are highly bred. Noble . 41. 4 @ 
of Oakland breeding Reynolda Farm, Reynolda, “Di Ay-olk id Chicks an d Hatching Eggs—From pure-bred 
| North Carolina os ng Say A ots Comb White Leghorns 25 
. - . chicks ; 50 chicks, $7 50; 100 chick »; 15 
After Fifteen Years of Careful Ir $1.50;; 50 more, 7c each evel. Sate de. 





; me to sell Causey’ 8 Poul ltry & Pigeon Ranch, 



























BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(5 Cents a Word, Oash With Order) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers in this department of cur East rn e tition 










(covering Virginia, North Carolina, 8 
lina, Florida and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents 
” each ertion If advertisement is to 
if’ twice, 19 


ents a word, 
(in “ludin 
















would 
letter to eacl 


remember r it 
one to send a 


































































cans y entire herd of Jerseys, ei livery « ‘ 
mature cows, forty ifers, twenty bred ie September cote gt Cc. 
and October. A Register of Merit son of Viola's Ox a 4 — niin ‘ — 
ford Lad, three years old. Herd tested by the Gov In Order to Make Room for Our Growing Stock, we 
ernment, no reactors in ten r A rare oppor offer for quick sale a limited number of our selected 
tunity. River View Farm, Rice, high-egg record White Leghorn hens at $2 each; 
- - ~ocks, $2.50 up Satisfaction guaranteed Causey's 
SHORTHORNS Poultry & Pigeon Ranch, Beaufort, 5. C. 
F Sale—Registered Shorthorn Bull. Address asin Chicks—Single Comb White Leghorn baby 
J Th ymas, Marshville, N. © ch .. from our extra fine bred-to-lay Leghorns, 
-- - a ae ae which have won first prize in every show exhibited, at 
| r ‘ Pure-bred rch blood ren nL pe Bag a. l6c each, in lots of 25 to 100;.$15 per 100. Hatching 
Carrying some Scotch blood, and good ones ae eges, $2.50 per 15; $5 per 50; $8 per 100. Thousands 
pte Whittier, N. ©. Of chicks ready for shipment every week. Safe delivery 
Seanes Shorthorns—One bull, one cow, a heifer guaranteed Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Ensley, Ala. 
a few ade heifers All good stuff Be quick sei 
DPD. Dp Mosely, Eastonville, Ga. MINORCAS 
y wi ee rom blue ribbon winning Single Comb Black 
SHEEP AND G OATS | Minore $5 per 15 V. Balch, Morrilton, Ark 
Tor Sale—Fifteen pure-bred Angora Goats—Ten | 
dollars each. J. R. Robertson, Wi ih amston, N. C | OBPINGTONS m 
| Loe Orpington Pullets Lawrence Farm, States- 
pDoGs ; ville, ( 
Shepherd Pup—Cow driver. Mrs. M. L. Callaway, | “White Orpingtons Cockerels and eggs.s Midnight 
Rayle, Ga Poultry Farm, Eieety, 
HORSES AND JACKS For Ss: Cook’s Strain Buff Orpingotn eggs for 


postpaid W. A. McDonald, San- 































| ! me to which we carry your ad at this low rate. 
Staraps accepted f amounts less than $1 
{ Above rat for Eu n edition only. Combined 
i rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each insertion 
} Wanted: A Grain Binder-—-Must be in No. 1 cen 
’ * Warr . Mm SC 
Va Wheel diameter, 3 
W. McDonald tie, Ga 
le—One H.P gasoll H.P. ker 
gine Also 5 bushels of peasf $3.25 





7 H 
tis Craft, Lavonia, Ga., 
For Sale—At a bargain 
1 Osborne reaper and bincer 
B. 1. Nicholson, R. F. D. 
ational 


For Sale Bl 
» takes it 











} Mirst check for 3 Guar 
| conditi Your money back if ) 
j to W. B. Nethery, Elberton, Ga 
Noveity Foree Pump—Invaluable for spraying frui 
trees, gardens, hen roosts, hing buggies and auto 








mobil scalding walis. i ase tire 
Price $2.50 each, postage: P. Sexton. Roy 
att Creorgia 
Fords Can Burn Ilalf wv Cheapest Gaso- 
our 1918 carbur 3} miies per gallo 
wasy stal ut op ¢ in ise 
yourselt Big # for us 39 das s 
Money back guarar les to fit a 

ir-Friction Carb wr Compa 508 hindi 

yton, Ohio 








HELP OR POSITICN WANTED 


Shorthand. “Bookkeeping. 
credit 


“Learn et Home or School— 
Positions guaranteed Tuition on 
College. Winston, Cc. 


Reliable Men to Sell “Fruit Tree -Ornamentsl | trees, 
pecan trees. Light, pleasant 








Bros., Dept. Hl, Concord, Ga 

Tobacco Factory Wants Salesmen—$i25 monthly 
and expenses for rigiut man Experience unnecessary, 
and we give complete instructins Piedmont Tobecco 
Co., F-54, Danvile, Va 

Wanted at Once—Farm Har 
to work share crop or for m 
homes to right partic Vrit 
( has. C, Loughlin, Henderson, 

Want Two Young Men or Boy 
to work on farm In a good 
ped with machinery and ol es 
lodging in family Reference required Ciood 
for good workers. +. E. Robertson, Route 1, Black 
stone, Va 





LIVESTOCK _ 








BERKSHIRES 

Large “Borkshires—Stone Gate Farm Petersburg, 
Virginia. 

Berkshires—Pigs, sery vic » boars and bred gilts. 
James W. Graves, American National Bank, Rieh- 
mond, Va 

Registered Berkshire Boar 
the blue ribbon at our last 





Farm, East Fr 
Registered 
250 pounds; boar, 22 
8 y-five dollars 
teenths Berkshire, at 
White Wyandotte eggs, $1. 

Finch, Clover, Va 


DUROC-JERSE ¥S_ 


uitland, N 


Berkshir es Sow 
months, 





eighteen months, weight 
weight 300 pounds; 
hirteen pigs, fifteen-six- 
ten dollars each, at eight weeks. 
50 per sitting. Mrs. C. BR 












Edwards 


work, good profits. Smith 





For Sale—Nice Spanish Jack, 9 years old. Good materiine: We $1 


oi W. H. Ric 


























































































































































































ardson, Efland, N. ¢ cw -_ _ —_ =» 
"1 7 mi Wf Orpington 8S From prize winners. 15 eggs, 
For Sale—Young, Registered Percheron st allions $1.50: 50 eggs, $3.50 Mrs. G. B. Whitley, Stantons- 
and hig jacks Very low C. A. Alexander Co, | pire’ NK , , 
| tingle Comb 3uff Orpington Eggs 1.65 for 39; 
| istered Welsh Stallion, seve years oi aie per 100 Geok'a " . nae rap ck «Farm, 
mares, nine years; at argal prices pe : Sa 
acess F ; I Rut 
} Hatchin Exes rom choice Single comb Buf 
Draft and combinatio l and acca - ‘ Sila ‘ie 
vers’ prices 20 bred sows at 0 lig ; Be a6, $1 Thomas Gilliland, Siler City, 
| 8 weeks pigs, $8 Chas. | dees 
A Limited Number of Single Comb Buff Orpington 
-~ : baby chicks for bale Miss Julia Jones, 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS le N.C \ 
For Sale—One hundre d pure-bred heif e Hereford rom my “prize-win ling Whi te gtons, 
Durham crosses, coming two years old ’ win - bre: “win and } Satisfaction guaranteed, § 
cellent condition. E. T. Comer Compan Millhaven, per Lh High Way Poultry Farm, Pine L evel, N. C 
Georgia 
. PEAFOWLS 
For Sale—Car load feeder shoats, weishing -_ . bs cin Ww. —_ — 
to 125 pounde, Write or wire for price Wanted—Peafowls or eggs Miss Cora Bigger, 
sold this J. HO. Richardson, lizabeth City Route 7, Concord, N. C 
| North Carolina 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 
POULTRY AND EGGS | Re “Baby Chix, 20c. Mrs. M. L. Callaway, Rayle, 
mine iii ANCONAS ro “Comb Reds—Choice eggs, 15, $1.50. Beavers, 
Sale—Shepard’s strain Ancona eggs, $1.50 per 7 - s—Be Tibert 
The Blue Ribbon Poultry Farm, Norlina, N. Buss. oS ( ages = 3 re = g Me snes 
oat Glee | ee YY pred, Bo 80 goo F acs Virbert Strain Single Comb Rhode Island Reds - 
post. Guarantee against breakage. ‘J. RB. Nichols, | E&as. $1.50 per 15. Dr. O. Heeley, Riverdale, Ga 
| taxley, Pure-bred Rhode Island Reds—Bred to lay. Eggs, 
one fifty for fifteen F. A. Wharton, Oriental, N. ¢ 
BLACK SPANISH : : 
— - - - For Sale—Eggs—Single Comb Reds. Choice, $1 
Prize-winning Black oe Most meen fu per 15, prepaid, Beulah Brake, Rocky Mount, N. € 
; ayers Eggs ches Sooklet free 4 ‘, , 
| $05 Savers, c — Single Comb Reds—Egges for hatching, Wilburtha | 
| ———_ + ——-_-—- ———___————- $ per 15. Chas. W. Spainhour, Tobacco- 
BRAHMAS Nn. ¢ 
Light Brahma Eg ing ain, $2 » hibition Reds 3oth combs Won 25 firsts. Egys, 
fifteen, delivered sc Ga . Worth more. Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Salisbury, 
= Tk aanaieiae r Carolina 
BUCKEYES North Carolina 
eS —" eS Rose Comb Red Eggs—West  strai: yur e-t 1. dark 
Buckeye Eggs—$l.50 per 15, Ben Smith, Reids- | req—vwerer—tuyers——nittine, $150, prepaih——-Dolwiet 
ville, N.C, Foust, Graham, N. C. 
CORNISH a J Single Comb Reds—Blue ribbon winners; rich red 
rene : Puckett cok bred to lay 5, parcel post. 


Eggs, $2 per 15, 
Cc 


4 OF c. Pe 
and Eggs [ Tobaccoville, N 





Cornish 
, Charlotte, Long, 


Games—St¢ 
oe i 
gle Comb Rhode Island Red Eggs 


k | 
Route 10 | 
DUCKS 











-Vibert. strain, 














8 
_ | heavy winter layers, brilliant red Com $3 per 15, 
Fawn and White Indian Runner pus Eggs—$1 | livered. A. G. Ellison, Lancaster, S 
! Helen Lawrence, Holland, Single Comb Reds—I have the best strain of Reds in 
r Sale—White Indian Runner duck eggs, $1.59 | South. 6 cockerels, $5-$1( Eggs, $5, $3, » Sl; 
). Jubal Baynes, Hurdles Mill, N. ¢ $6 per 100. Ridgeway Farm, Stony Point, N c 
:- LEGHORNS I Have Won More Blue Ribbons than any Single 
—-- : Comb Re é bree ler in South. Eggs, $3, $2.50, $1.50 
_) Whi te Leghorn Eggs—$1. Robert M. Cobb, New- | per 15.; , $8. Ridgeway Farm, Stony Point, N' C 
| bern, Te 
he: - —— Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds—225-egq strain. 
| Single Comb W hite Leghorn Eggs—15 for $1. Plant | Carefully selected for color, type and egg production. 
r arm, Ulah, Free range. Best yet offered 15 selected eggs, $1.75; 
340 ho Strain Brown Leshorns i6 postpaid, $2 Miss B. A. Alger, Broadway, Va : 
B. M. Stroup, Cherryville, N. C Pure-bred Single Comb Reds—Eggs from carefully 




















He Com cite Leahern tese—is fo Tt mated, heavy winter layers. Pen 1, Browning strain, 
ime af mu Ry , “— a sili hain 2.50 per 15; Callaway American Beauty strain, Pen 
al ” z pen 3, $1.50. Lyles C. Grant, Lowryville, 
Single Comb White Leghorn Eggs—i5 for $1.50 8s Route 1. 
| S. J. Vincent, Route 2, Greenville, N. ¢ 
| ROCKS 
| For Sale—Single Comb Luff Leghorn eggs, at $! 7 pasa 
per sitting. Thos. P. Beam, Ellenboro, N. C j ~ Pure Isarred Rock Bepe—ts. $1.50, delivered. B. C, 
— Smith, Reidsville, N. 
Pure-bred Brown Leghorn Eggs for Sale—$1.50 per _ . 
15; $7 per 100. C. W. Reed, Hertford, N. © White Plymouth Rack Baw $1.50 per 15. Geo. F. 


Myers, Thomasville, 
















































Town -} 2 Le 

EET §a 

Ses es 

86 | 32 

345 0.75 | 00} 3, 
32.00 | .. | 

$4.13 1 

32.00 { vaeuneee 

Sh ee | 
35.00 | - 1.66 | 

34 00 1.05 

32. 1.10 | toes sce 
31 “00 } 1.08 | 3,000 





Durocs—Thiree extra good. young service boars: also 
gilts. Brier Hill Plantation, Thomasville, Ga 

Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Rig type. cherry red, 8 ‘weeks, 
| $1 a: registered, $15 J. W. Hoover, Crouse, N. ¢ 


-< ‘Choice Lot Registered Duroe Pigs—For April ie- 












livery Also fine registered boar cheap Hickory 
| Grove Farm, Wilson, Va 
Boar Pigs—‘‘Defender’’ and ‘“‘Good-E-Nuff” breed- 
ing. $12.50. Excellent young boars by sor , world’s 
grand champion, “‘Orion’s Cherry King dam, 
‘Defender’ breeding, $29 each Laurel Bluff Farm, 
Clinton, S. © 
Dur « HWogs—Great 1,000-pound boar, Tippy Su- 
| perba, heads my herd Have only best breeding indi- 
viduality, to sell to people who appreciate that kind. 
Fall boars, gilts, unrelated, extra choice, $40, $50—fit 
to build herd as good as best Trred gilts later on. 
Write for information Willis Eastes, Greenfield, ind 


















Guaranteed Pure Best Brown Leghorn Fggs for Sale, 
15 






































$1.25 per 15. J. T. Lewis, Forest City, N R pute: Pure-bred Barred Rock Eges—l5 for $2.. C. H. 
—_—— ~ Throneburg, Hudson, N. C 
Young’s Stra Exhibitior White Leghorn Eggs—§2 - . -- . 
$8. Worth more, Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Salisbury, N. ¢ PP pgm 8 — Redford, Var Eggs—$2 per 
ifteen wen Farm, Bedfort 
Single Comb White Leghorn Eggs—Nothing but the --——— - — —— 
very best, one dollar per fifteen. TT. N. Ross, Nash- | Barred R oek Cockerels and Eggs — winners. 
ville. N.C ,| Lonnie W. Cline, Route 4, Newton, N. C 
| Fancy White Leghorns—Barron’s strai: Greatest Special Matings of White Rocks—15 eggs, $2.50; 30, 
| eo 5 dre eslie Bolick, idolp ) Farm, Asheboro, } , 
layers Fess, $1 sitting: $5 hundred Lesl lick $4 Randolph Poultry Fart Ashet N. C 
| Conover, N Thompson Strain tarred Rock Eggs—Trapnested, 
Barred Rock, Single Comb Brown and White Lege | $2 sitting. D Christeson, Autryville, N.C 
horn Egs—15, $1.50. Cedar Grove Farm, Advance, Pure-bred Barred Rocks—Prize winners 
| North Carolina $1.50 Mrs. Lyman Draughon, Whitakers, 
Single Comb White Leghorns— ockereis hatching Barred Plymouth Rocks—Thompson strain. Egas. 
sonvitle, Nt heavy layers. Red Brier Farm, Hender $2 per 15. G. Virgil Bodenheimer, Thomasville, N. C. 
Ss e 





Barred Rocks—Thompson’s 





Guaranteed Pure-bred Brown Leghorn Eggs for Sale. 





Ringlets Eggs, 
w. 








sitting, postpaid. 3. . Veave' 
1.50 per 15: $7 per 100. C. W. Reed, Hertford. Virginia’ °° 8 Eso Me abt ns 
North Carolina Fishel ry) Rocks —E 
: —- shel Stra ite “k Seas fri e win- 
rn red-to lay Single C omb White Leghorns or Buff “32 for 15, pastonie "Goce Rowden, E. Durham, 





Orpingtons, $1.50, 
Farm, Pittsboro, 


th Carolina 





delivered. Mrs. Oscar Mann, Ioka 
N 


- Sz or F ' ie ne ae: str Ma- 
From strain pure-bred Eges f Hatching—80c per dozen, postpaid fa 














se — 

BEST FARM PAPER IN THE r gistered Hampshire Hog 

é, npshi ogs. 

SOUTH hk 

T am enclosing $1.50 for renewing my sub- han, ts it ter, - aig pene FMgSe 

scription two years, I think The Progressive Ts a — - “" : ; - 

Fa *r is the best farm paper in the South. ~ texis a Rf a . ee , R, igs Bead Pairs 10 
ha been taking it for a number of years 2 a = a = 

4S Well as several other farm papers, and I Boye ay eer gee wood mugiity. S16 each 

have always been able to get more informa- Ilosehtor ae wl sited oe ae 

tion from The Progressive Farmer than from 
any of the others.—H. E. Wardlow, Pike ond aia, bast thesdine. ~~ vem 
County, Miss, — 


| Thomasville, Ga. 









Baby Chicks good laying ‘ - wen > 7 * » 
waite’ teehors 12 cents: $10 per hundred IR. é ne eo Pag Asay oe k Farm li, H. Hob- 
Walla allsville, N. C | ee ha eee PD ee oa, ME 

Mingle Comb White Leghorns —He avy laying strain Barred Rocks—Egges from Park’s and Mitten 
Exgs. one dollar per fifteen. Stock for sale Mill | createst laying strains, $3 per 15, delivered 
Knob Farm, Fletcher, N. C. Farm, Route 3, Calhoun, S & 

Sir le = mb White and Black Leghorns—Whites Handsome 9-pound Pure-bred Barred Roc r 
(Wy rain), eggs, ; $1.25 per 15 healthy stock 95 per cent fertility, 15 sele Kes, 





Blacks, 
c. 


1 
homsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, N,. carefully packed, $1.50. M, Price, Chase City, “va. 
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Jan rbon_ F TURK 

— » tKE 
B foment, & Eggs—Unr —- 

a Byrd's c amseur eee ated ao eee 
ars tt iia > N. « ate ms) 

Pur ve famn - $3.50, 12. 

. ure-b wen. By 12 

— oo al Mamn — BE 
yur k imo nua a 

7 y, N a ae Eg i : Che wla page 
oute i AY i \ —-~ ‘. @ 4 N Sal ae 
} irs. J g _ ( At _—_—_— 

— A vel Sale. — —< : tallies -—— 

Buff V WYAN Bame t cer mano | guano t . 

” Vyand ANDOTT Sal B , Cherr g ful ag Att 
‘ a tock por and ass 8 N. da gras + or ttor 

w olumb and ¢ b und in plant. Seed—P grass root oh Sing ed xy Farm 

Wingard = Wral ei wt aed ad in 100 plang Aber qual $1. | pl et as’ ideal Oo rs'—T} 

» Gre andotte ° ) SOX lo ctio i . prolit teal A We 1} et 
White = = Ala e Eges—P rdle 4. q. Delivered _~ ‘sm = Pal Send at cot ~ —— » . S save ime is shor TH 
Punch ae Prize wit : = pron A aga nose aaa 40 2 oe free cau on the | at cog t a limited t, have | E PRO 
: oten. ttes—Eg ~ ae inners < . a tamWon. B. ntities nte per K ‘ n ide-mark © ma “os prices offer, pur amou 4 Bus Cc 
9 co 15, $1 _* c AB ™ Suit & cents gy write ; i cee e as can | es Now- RESSIV 
eek Fa Wya $1 prepaid — | BAGE Son e' today for under — eet | en 3, Soy - hoice E FARA 

Eg arm, L ttes . — ¥ esters amen be erie: | - ces ans. cowpea NI 

Henry grt. m pr y, a ~ lina eld Grow - For § on i book mer oga Write ¢ varie i sorg! i1ER 
- fidaleton, e-winni ‘ , pullets Cla Cabba : . . Greenvill le—Fi PEAS ompany Cabt . Tenn r wire 3 An} m s ° 

giver, Te on, Wa — ain © Ss, eges aremout 5 Plant I , a n, I Pry — N a ld peas : , Pp vg onde Chatt ‘s quant l i 

3 35 aced “ _N \ Cc { te—$1.25 — G lat h . 4 - o pl tato, T - tanoc ity , 

» pre Wyat ( yandott abbag +o al ue Lut! m _ Hall ants ma 1 | Low 

Char paid. T = lottes—P a Mr % lect; 50 « Plants G South Caro- — — Pea & Sav . ato and B . 
wi apion W . 8. Cobl ure-b Fla., B cents $3 » W. arc Mi & Go. $3.60 . vage B 1,001 Sermu =e 

hitedotte a w e, Mocksvil Ee wia., SOx a pos per tt Murray ch ixed Pe . Cul er fae Bros ‘ For Sa on ) mace Gausa 3 

ou y sville ges, j ae " ostpal nousa ay, arte a iWberson, rel, e —_ ° ne Sale—B ~ rer n Plants 
9 peut bred ltry 1 ge ttes—Fir lie, N. ¢ 15 for | ! .- arly ¢ gy aid Oaklix z expr Ta) r Oak es ad quali n, N. ¢ Cash with —— — ey Jot tw P avo, “Ga mail > .— ts, $ its 
. prepa gl Shelby, 16 6 ~ Co ress $1 on Pla ; end arm, ess ¢ bu : ylor P . Far! ality 1 : order Win in ie doll went » we 40C $1.00 

— id. K .. omb “as N. i? reasonable ; Bae thous ants ee O 7 ie. 8 ag Wor _ AE smi oe wen Grait lots = ty per Pe Ta 

$1.50 per Wyangot bunch, Ne Wyand n, Va. 10 ~~ at S50 100: » | , Peas for Hovi ful yielder (ol ng bushel eeabbas a Co., Rage oan Paget Seed 
r 15 tte E en mK “$15. Tide oR f.o.b s Jesse ders, ones Bh age > aoa , : 

White pe a a. | R its oe ee F wl gg ae Gis, HC. — a lants Sh — ae mills: be eed 
of mg Wrand George —— bird ees, s tk Are Plet water Plan Fi ; B ame Whi y. N [i B mb thous y, ¢ ee Sa em, N. C with o ae 
Jones nest a B orntor ds not es, N ave y expres tiful nt | Doll - sarge nan, Grai ppoorwill -s? ants, tw and Na leston | me D tder 
= v irds sre i 101 . oa CG ss, $1225 Now—5 | Dollar ann” deen P anit ill, B Fi wo ancy Wal ay ° 

= ille, Va ds. Bitting to : Henry, —— | 508. ‘$1.30; ing Cr a $125 oo 1 00 mail | Fl ~ > ag five one Blacl e Falls, Rr: k, ne varm Pave, Ga. ad broth” anal ld Orde eer 

rite Me . from 2 | Farms, " Ev: pore © 000 ed, | a oce © a ee ot ta se 7 Hell and F joes 

able Wy deli 200-egg |= 1s, E 000, $ ibbag . Fo » bost Peas ’ — Port: ~ssion 1 

aw 50, A page Eg vered. Sunnys Frost evengrean, = aaa Plants—‘‘F : lay r Sale—M pckusinag K s. Plant . "anne Webb's ‘st Rico F one 

gtor N er 15 ‘gas—Fror wwyside for he proot = Ala stage cae frost TRaeS tick« peas, $3 ized co - ie, B ug lat ost-proof 7 tock & to 

Mig Ww C., Rout Hens, $3 best. bk $1.50; 1¢ me atbeage - prepaid. }, Beet 3 = nbaker, ~— all a eas, §$ ridgeng. . ‘h, D Cabbage | nt 
gach yar e4 $3. Joh od $1.50; 10,000 : 1 Tee Yor Sz ner¢ Lice By ie . ‘ P cel pos ruml age P ——— 

Irede pen | idottes—S hn EB btain ~ 0 for $1 00 s—Leading vs en | for 5 Sale— m, S. C and cl Bral and T et oF head reg nee 
= ov i. ben —— ee Shepherd, BB na prmenne $14. Plat “hostpatd EE agg eat = AB,  B, - ile, "Ga Bi apt scene pes encid. “sibe 
EgesyF a omb | Brov Orty pet b spn Frost a eee hia es, 100 —! che My eas, $3.5 aller & — py ee rollect _ $1.50 

— a DF Oaks hy ners, ta Leghor = 22 See — proof "| n, Ulah, a \ one I Send r ercantile rantities. "8 per b wn T ers, i © 0 pe Tomato 
Jlack O vandott ize-wimt ( 15 exe ns id all 7 naid. oF abbage N. C. , tamsh me ot o., Pr Send ushel Ww : Ist mato Pl ark Pl or 1,000 

eas, rpingt« es, Wh ring $1.25 Medi S: repaid express Pla coe mone orn Bl ves doll attPille cash w Write | T rite f t. P lant ant Co., 

¥ Vhi flo . I a - tt nt la lg i te FY are > ) 

Alton ve per ns, Ind lite Le — I N imhead Walter I twelve «ol Dollar r x pees P ar for fi » Ala th order. | The Dixie ¢ = Expr post Packed ~~ 

om, t sit idiatr ae rns Sarred Vane > ‘ : >arks dollars é V1} " eas by ve 5 xi . . x = Os : “ad in 
—_ 200 Dr - ta " Indi an Rock } i Hall, $2.50 D : Waket Ulah 'N . F larg cr Black J. H. P by mail = unds of WwW irate lant c “4 qs “ 300, ; si. ant dam ? n ~~ 
° r cks I is, rare ar > aketield , . is a an ’attes » u ) ur é _ oO P ant 108% 

— MISC rizes, 1917 Whit Games, a per 1,000 otato oe , Su | Cabai orders 8 sli d Mix on, Ba Png T Large | bes ral C eys—Hig] . Hai ase. DEDI 1.50; 
rester pra m 7 s0US SOs prepai kin its—G 4iDson, Val ico, | ¥ eclear N.C Vrite a a He ge Spanish seed, t isl en year ia 

eal, Ch Ane S BR SE _ kind th trown f aldosta, am 8 $3.35 ed Seed | for pr Sm Stee Whines wo oe Pe oe = — 

Cock al, ¢ 1cons EEDS Johns 500 vat ‘ rom ta, | 29¢ 3.35 eed P. price iall ae Vh nuts peck 10 = Geoesia . 
es egckerels— ~ t Sh: EDS i= island for $1 . makes = i ae Island ele “ extra "i Peas—Nev = oes.  C, and Pennie Te, wie 3 bus! ks, $1.9 oi omen se 
chicks. Pau! jolden C , N. 25 pe rine F ae /000, $2. By 1d selectec ville, Al brok per t wv Era : Cabl : 1 peas, ‘bu 90 ure, SOL Sugar ae 

Egss — 1 Pears - r 15 : doltar fi rost-proof $e. Stor parcel ed a en Sa ushel sa 75) WN ste ushel oma und 1 r Drip 
sight oF er Page wed ane irs ul A... : 5 a eee 10 Plant post are — cks. E. in“two i; w vi ns Shr ts now and ps ound, pure nal ined 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 
DUROC-JERSEYS ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

| ANGUS CATTLE S22, 29%, 20 a 
MODERN TYPE ENLIST | excentionally handsome PERCHERON STALLION. rg: 
U Tole S : ROSE DALE STOCK. FARMS. sie seaeeinies, Ve. 

, HEREFORDS @ HEREFORDS 


For Sale, All Ages and in 


Trios Mated No Akin. 

Gredi t Extended to Responsible 
7 Parties 
wekIMBALL, 


HARGROVE,N.C. 

















BABY DUROCS 


8 to 10 weeks, $15 each. 
You can buy cheaper—But 
“It Pays to Buy the Best.” 

Send me your orders. 








A. R. JENNINGS, Nace, Va. 
Ga _ 








PECAN GROVE DUROC-JERSEYS 
North Carolina’s Champion Herd. 
J. J. JORDAN & SONS, 





McCullers, North Carolina. 
Registered Duroc Sows and Gilts 
Bred, cholera immune, Defender breeding, weigh 
165-350 pounds, price $65-$125. Boars and pigs. 
DALE BROS., Route 2, N. E. Nashville, Tenn. 





—REGISTERED DUROC SOWS— 


We are offering a part of our herd of tried Brood 
Sows They are 2 and 8 years old The kind that 
farrow large Jitters and raise them. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, Write 

4. LYERLY & SONS, Route |, CLEVELAND, N. C. 
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Originators of 
the Famous 
1. Cc. 
Hogs 















Breed The Best 

Why lose money breedin 

and feeding scrub hogs 

Weare the most extensive breeders 

and shippers of pure bred hogs in the world. 
U. S. Government Inspected 

We have bred the O. I. C. Hogs since 1863 


THE WORLD NEEDS LARGE 
Two of our O. 1. C. Hogs 
ar today for the true story of the real 
and have never lost a hog. with cholera 
i 


FAT HOGS a 
Weighed 2806 Pounds. 
. 1. C. Hogs. Ali foreign shipments 
or any other contagious disease. 


WRITE 
—TODAY— 
FOR FREE BOOK 
. “The Hog from Birth to Sale’ 
THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
; 508 Heights Temple Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


‘4 





= 
0. t. C.’s—Am booking orders for Spring Pigs from 8 
to 10 weeks old, out of choice, heavy-weight sows and 
sired by five outstanding boars, including the Cham- 





pin ot Virginia State Fair, 1917, at $18 each; pairs 

no akin, $35; trios, $54. All registered. Stock must 

be as represented or money refunded. 

R. Q@. OWEN, Bedford, Va., Route 1, Phone 2406. 
, . 

—O. I. C.’s and Chester Whites— 

Boars, Bred Gilts, Sows. Young Herds a Specialty. 

No akin; prolitic, large kind. Pedigrees.free. Write , 

for prices ar@ circulars. Prices reasonable. 

F. E. RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS. 





Booking Orders for O. 1. C. Pigs. 

~~ pe to ship in March, April 
May, 2-10 weeks old, $18 

single, or $35 ft - 


0-D. om $35; 125-b. 
40; bred i ey to $125, registered. 
WEN, BEDFORD, VA. 


0.1. C. 0. I. C. 


As Good as There Is in the World. 
Registered and cholera immune. _ Pigs, $31 a pair, 
mated, not akin. Few fine bred Gilts, $60. 


L. E. WRIGHT & CO., STEENS, MISS. 
_TAMWORTHS 
Ages. English, Canadian 


TAMWORTHS *" “2,.,S38",, 98 


LARGEST EXHIBITION HERD IN THE SOUTH. 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 

South Carolina. 
ABERDEEN- -ANGUS. 
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Columbia, 
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ABERDEEN - 
ANGUS 
BULLS 


Quality and Type, 
and bred on the 
lines that produced 
our International 
Grand Champion 
of 1917 
For particulars 
address 
AMES PLANTA- 
TION 


Renn 





Grand Junction, 
ennessee, 





8 
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WIN THE WAR 


Food will win the war. The most essential articles of food 
that are needed are beef and wheat. 

European beef and breeding stocks are terribly depleted. 
Our soldiers abroad, and those of our allies, are looking to 
us for their supply. Every available pound of surplus beef 


has already been shipped, and if we would furnish them with 
beef, so necessary to keep them in fighting trim, we 
double our usual output. 


must 


Do your part towards increasing your nation’s beef supply 

and fatten your bank-roll at the same time, by raising Here- 
ford Cattle—the best beef breed. Herefords produce more 
beef and better beef, at less cost and in shorter time than 
any other breed of cattle. 
Start today by crossing a good Hereford bull with your 
native cows, or lay the foundation of a pure-bred Hereford 
breed by buying a Hereford bull and a few good Hereford 
cows or heifers. 





FOR FULL INFORMATION, WRITE TO 
GEORGIA HEREFORD CATTLE BREEDERS ASSN. 
1608 3rd National Bank Bidg. (5) Atlanta, Ga. 


| HEREFORDS 


“TheBest Beef Breed” 
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Butter Fat at Lower 
Cost Per Lb. 


No other breed can produce rich 
golden butter fat as cheaply as the Guernsey. 
Official yearly records show—one cow has given 
24,008 Ibs. milk and 1,098 Ibs, butte: fat. Seven 
cows average over 20,000 Ibs. milk and 1,000 Ibs. butter fat. 
Over 1,700 mature Guernscys average over 10,000 Ibs. of milk 
and 500 Ibs. butter fata year. Write forthe “‘Story of the 
Guernsey Cow.”” 

American Guernsey Cattle Club 
(3) BoxD _, Peterboro, N. H. 
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GREENWAY FARM 
HEREFORDS 


Greenway Fairfax, 
Grandson of the King of Here- 
ford Sires, at the head of the 
herd 
Breed a Hereford bull to grade 
cows and get that will 
top the market. 


steers 


We have a few Choice 
Young Bulls for Sale 
Most careful attention given to, 
mail orders. Write today. 
HARRISON & GATEWOOD, 
Rectortown, Virginia. 


64 Miles West of Washington, D. C 
Harrisonburg Division, Southern Railway. 


G2 


REGISTERED HERD HEADERS 











Donald Blackstone, by 

3rd. Vic- 

gy tv" etond 
HEREFORDS wr r 
ey aictiax 


TEN BULLS ready for 
service. TWENTY HEIFERS, 
THIRTY CALVES, both xes. 
SHETLAND PONIES, all ages. 


BONA ALLEN -STOCK FARM, 


open and bred. 
Write us. 
BUFORD, GA. 








HOLSTEINS 
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PURE-BRED 


HOLSTEINS 


have won more 
prizes and es- 
tablished more 























records than all the other breeds 
combined. 


Pure-bred Holsteins are the choice of 
the experienced breeder and the ama- 
teur, whether he breeds for profit or 
the pleasure of winning blue ribbons, 
silver cups and prize money. Write 
for free information about this prize 
winning, money making breed 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA, Box 180, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 





pe pggers SALE OF PURE- “— 


neaa*ANGUS CATTLE -seaa 


Ever Held in Alabama. 


Selma, Ala., Wednesday, April 10th, 1918. 


14 Bulls--16 Cows--10 Heifers, all of Magnificent Breeding. 


Farmers and Stockmen of Alabama—In this sale we are offering many of our 
prize winners; our wonderful 3 year old herd bull, Eston 2nd. Was bred and 
raised by us in Dallas County and has been pronounced by many experts of pure- 
bred cattle of three breeds as the GREATEST bull ever bred in this state. He 
is a perfect picture and weighs over 2,100 pounds. We have shown him at several 
fairs and have won firsts with him every time. 

The sire of this great bull will also be in the sale—Eston Ist. We have shown 
him too several times and won firsts with him. He is one of the greatest sires in 
the South today. He is the sire of most of the heifers we 
sale. He now weighs over 2,300 pounds. 

The young bulls and cows and heifers we are offering, are a truly wonderful lot 
as you will say when you see them and judge them for yourself. 

Don’t miss this great sale. Write for catalog now. 


D. & C. WARD, Selma, Ala., 
Proprietors Angus Farms, 


Igleheart, auctioneer. The American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association 
will be represented by its Southern Field Representative, Dr. C. D. Lowe. 





are offering in this 


Col. 


EDGEWOOD FARM, 











SELECT HOLSTEIN HERD AT A SACRIFICE 


Owing to death of one of our firm, will sell im- 
mediately, entire herd much below real value. 
20 high-class young females in milk, heavy pro- 
ducers, majority having . records, mostly 
3 to 5 years old; price, $3. 600. Seven 2-year-old 
Heifers to freshen soon, $1,400. Two splendid 
4-year-old A. R. O. cows to freshen in March, 
$550. All registered, tuberculin tested. Excellent 
opportunity to secure nice clean herd. Come at 
once. Kaintuckee Holstein Farm, Bardstown, Ky. 

















FOR SALE—ONE REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN BULL CALF —— 


Six months old. Price $80, f.0.b. Greensboro. 
LATHAM-BRADSHAW COTTON CO., 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 


HOLSTEIN CALVES suits! Teas ruse 


BULLS, 15-16ths pure. 
5 weeks old, nicely marked and from heavy milkers, 
$20 each, crated for shipment anywhere, and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Send order or write. 


WHITEWATER, WIS. 
SHORTHORNS 


eee 


REGISTERED SHORTHORN CATTLE 


Have for Sale a few unusually 
Fine Animals. 
Come and examine. 
SHEDDEN FARMS, 
Raymond, Georgia. 


























TAYLOR PLANTATION 


BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 


Blue Bell, Tormentor, 
You know there is 


Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, 
Oxford Lads and Eminent families. 
no better blood than these famous proved families. 


Write for descriptions and prices 
TAYLOR PLANTATION, COLUMBIA, S. C. 








I am offering a num- 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS I Offer Angus Bulls and Heifers 





ber of young bulls, 
‘cows and heifers. | Akin to taternational Winners bashed by positive 
Is d ll bred. at moderate prices. | guarantee and sent on approval. ur friends made 
ne ee eS ae . them famous. Also POLAND-CHINAS. 
J. BO. BLACKWELL, FAYETTE, MISSOURI. ' J. P. VISSERING, Box 7, ALTON, ILLINOIS. 














550 SHORTHORNS 
Sold at Auction In 1917 for 
1,000 or more per head. 
Only 26 exceeded $2,500 and but three passed the 
$5,000 mark. It is the uniformity of prices that 
indicates the stability of the trade 
The Shorthorn is the Breed for You. 
Address, Department F, 
AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS'N., 
13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 














HORSES AND D JACKS 
KENTUCKY MA MAMMOTH JACKS! 
Largest and finest register- 
ed Jacks we have ever been 
able to offer our trade. Our 
prices reasonable. Every jack 
guaranteed. Visit us early 
and select from entire of- 
fering. Write today. 

The Rontusty Jack Farm, 
Joe E. Wright, Owner, 
Junetion City, Kentueky. 
Established 1884. 
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to the subscriber as we have just indicated 


question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one advertiser; — 
or individual becomes bankrupt; and that the subscriber must say when writing each acivertiser: “" 
am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Varroer, which guarantees the reliability of all 
advertising it carries.’ 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMPBIS, TENN. 

RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue; 
Chicago Office, 13441 Conway Building. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
One year, $1: six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. 


1.60; three years, §2; five years, $3. 
oreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


All subscriptions “stop when out.’ 





One old subserther and one new subscriber, if sent together, can get The Progressive Farmer ene 
year for $1.50, A club of three yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 





Reliability of Every Advertisement Guaranteed 


WILZ positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of fraudulent mis- 
representations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be @ 
deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable 
business houses and their patrons, but in any cases of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for 
loss shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and after 
eth lained of; that our liability shall cover only the purchase price of the article ip 

that our liability does not apply when firm 





Long-term subseriptions: twe years, 
Clubs of 50 or more without agent's commissions, 59 cents. 















Farmers’ Expernce Letters Wanted 


print a discussion of 25 of the most interesting problems the Southern 

farmer has to grapple with. To these ‘Experience Meetings’’, every Pro- 
gressive Farmer reader is asked to contribute. Give us actual experiences, brief 
and to the point. No letter must be over 500 words in length, and shorter ones 
are preferred. 


U NDER the heading, “The Farmers’ Experience Meeting’, we will during 1918 


For the best letter received on each subject we will award a prize of $3, for the 
second best letter $2, and we will also pay regular space rates for every other 
letter we print. Right now we invite experience letters as follows: 

“Experiences in Fighting the Boll Weevil.”—Letters must reach us by April 13. 

“My Experience With Two-row Cultivators.’’—Letters must reach us by April 20. 


Letters on two or more subjects may be mailed at the same time, but must 
be written on separate sheets of paper, 
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GROUND LIMESTONE 


The North Carolina Department of Agriculture, 
Raleigh, N. C.,is now ready to furnish the farm- 
ers ground limestone above 90 per cent 
carbonate calcium at $1.25 per ton, f. o. b. cash, 
Bridgeport, Tenn., Southern Railway, 60 miles 
west of Asheville. Send check to this office. 








Twenty Tons to the Carload 














MASSEY’S GARDEN BOOK 


FOR THE 


SOUTHERN STATES 


Cloth 75c 
Paper 50c 











The practical experience of many years is brought into rich fruitage 
in Professor Massey’s new book. Coming at a time when the South needs 
to be a-gardening, it has leaped at once into vogue. No reader of The Progres- 
sive Farmer should be without it. An arrangement has been made by which a 
copy may be had in comnection with subscription or renewal. 

Please make it plain whether you want the cloth or paper binding and be sure 
te enclose the correct amount. 
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TIMELY HINTS FOR PEANUT 
“ " GROWERS 


Prepare Land Well—Be Liberal With 
Seed—Don’t Plant on a Ridge— 
Value of Lime—How to Fertilize 


OME people have geticn the idea 

that land should not be broken 
deeply for peanuts. This is a mis- 
taken notion and is probably attribu- 
table to bad re- 
sults obtained 
from planting pea- 
nuts on land just 
previously broken 
deeply. Practically 
all farm crops do 
best on a moder- 
ately deep soil, and 
peanuts are no ex- 
ception. The land 
for peanuts should 
be broken from four to ten inches 
deep, depending upon depth of form- 





MR. BROWNE 


ler breakings and nature of the soil, 


but this breaking should be done a 
month or six weeks before planting 
time. The deeper the soil is broken, 
the longer time should be allowed for 
it to settle and become firm. 

If the peanuts must be planted im- 
mediately after the land is broken, 
deep plowing is.not desirable because 
of the danger of the soils drying out. 
Should dry weather occur soon after 
the kernels are planted, the capillary 
movement of moisture might not be 
sufficient to keep fhe soil around the 
kernel moist. Should there be mois- 
ture enough in the soil to cause the 
seed to swell and then the soil become 
dry around it, the kernel is likely to 
die and cause a poor stand. ° 

Not only should the soil be broken 
early and deeply, but it should be har- 
rowed a number of times before 
planting, in order to fine the seed bed, 
pulverize the surface and conserve 
the moisture. This harrowing further- 
more destroys the germinating grass 
and weed seeds before the peanuts 
come up. 

For the bunch peanuts, the rows 
should be run off from two and one- 
half to three feet apart and for the 
running varieties#from three to three 
and one-half feet. It is my opinion 
that peanuts may be planted closer 
together in the drill than formerly 
thought wise. Unlike most of our 
clean cultured crops, they do not 
shade each other appreciably and just 
so they do not crowd each other, the 
more plants one has on an acre the 
more peanuts he will produce. 

Every effort should be made to get 
a good stand from first planting. 
Farmers often make the mistake of 
being stingy with seed; especially is 
there danger of this now with pea- 
nuts selling around ten cents per 
pound. It is poor economy to try to 
save in seed»peanuts, because it is 
quite probable that the price will be 
equally good in the fall. The old cus- 
tom was to plant a peck of kernels to 
the acre. No.farmer should plant less 
than a half bushel of clean selected 
kernels to the acre. The deeper the 
soil is broken, the thicker we can af- 
ford to plant, because of the larger 
volume of soil each plant will have 
from which to draw plant food and 
moisture. 

Do not plant peanuts upon a ridge. 
The only value of the ridge is to get 
the crop up out of the water. Pea- 
nuts are not going to do well on land 
so poorly drained as to need ridging. 
With the shortage of labor confront- 
ing the Southern farmer-today, he 
should plan all his work for the 
greatest efficiency of his farm labor. 
Peanuts planted on the level can be 
cultivated at practically half the cost 
of cultivating by the ridge method, 
through the constant use of harrows 
and weeders. Do not cover the seed 
more than one and a half or two 
inches deep. 

Peanuts planted on 


land which 


grew a well fertilized or legume crop ° 


last year will do very well without 
commercial fertilizer. However, an 
application of a fertilizer analyzing 
approximately 4 per cent potash, 6 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


per cent phosphoric acid and from 
2 to 4 per cent ammonia, will more 
than pay for the fertilizer by virtue 
of the increased yield when peanuts 
are selling at from eight to ten cents 
per pound. Peanuts will pay as well 
for improved methods of cultivation 
and larger fertilization as any money 
crop we can grow. With the world 
shortage in protein and fats, both of 
which the peanut furnishes in abund- 
ance, there is no danger of peanuts 
being much lower in price. 

Lime should be used on all land not 
already plentifully supplied, where 
the large peanuts are to be grown. A 
farmer cannot afford to be devoting 
his time to the cultivating of peanut 
plants to grow pops, and there is ser- 
ious danger of a large production of 
hulls without kernels unless the soil 
contains a considerable quantity of 
lime. The lime which can be laid 
down at the farm at the lowest cost 
per pound of calcium carbonate is the 
lime to buy and the earlier it can be 
applied the better. If anything like a 
ton per acre is to be used, it should 
be sowed broadcast. In smaller quan- 
tities it may be drilled either in thé 
row behind the planter. 


T. E. BROWNE. 
A THOUGHT ON THRIFT 
The High Cost of Fatigue 


O ONE can rightly value labor- 

saving machinery on the farm un- 
less familiar with the effects of over< 
strain and overwork. 

You may look at your health and 
strength as a bank account: you 
can’t draw on it forever without mak- 
ing deposits. In other words, after 
a period of work during which more 














energy is expended than is generated, 


one must have a period of absolute 
rest in order to regain the usual 
amount of energy—and the greater 


the fatigue the longer the _ rest 
needed. 
With labor-saving machinery, a 


farmer can not only do more work 
per hour but can with safety work 
longer hours because less human en- 
ergy is expended and it therefore re- 
quires less time for the worker to re- 
cuperate. No one should work till 
utterly exhausted for this injures ef- 
ficiency for several days. 

Real fatigue therefore costs money 
in reduced efficiency, doctors’ bills 
and funerals, and from a money 
standpoint it is economy to reduce 
farm labor and drudgery to the min- 
imum. And in this connection it is 
well to remember that not only does 
machinery return a cash dividend by 
reducing the cost of fatigue but so 
does anything which promotes rest, 
relaxation, and repose—such things 
as good music, bathing facilities, easy 
chairs, etc,—and which therefore 
help the body to replenish the en- 
ergy expended during work. 

How much is fatigue and “dog- 
weariness” costing your family each 
year? What better way of saving 
money is there than to invest it in 
efficiency-promoting devices? 





Georgia’s Part in Field Production 
ERE is Georgia’s record in 1916 
and 1917 and its aim for 1918 as set 

forth by Dr. A. M. Soule: 








| Goal for 
1916 1917 } 1918 
Tons Tons | Tons 
Velvet beans ak avecacvane 646,933 1,000,000 
Bag cccccccccees 460,000 562,000 900,000 
| 
| Bushels | _Bushels 
Gs. vas ws waedee } 62,000,000 72,000,000 
8,808,000) 2,074,000 
16 770,000} 10,400,000 
124,000] 28,000 
900.000} 1 * 
; 7,520,000) 1 ooo 
* 1,2'0,000 yore 
Al 1,623,000] 1,754,000 
PORCDER sccscess 3,510,006} 4,716,000 
MR sisiornsaus 16,000 27,000 
Bales Bales | 
Cottom sescccess 1,8 1,000) 1,820,000 


. .1$288,582,000/8548,544,000 





Total value 


“BEST FARM PAPER EVER 
READ” 


I regret letting my subscription expire, for 
I cannot do without The Progressive Farmer, 
I am enclosing my check for renewal, 
Among all the farm papers that I have ever 
taken The Progressive Farmer jis the best 
practical farm paper I have ever read.—Ws 
A. Jones, San Saba County, Texas. 


















































Saturday, April 6, 1918] 


The Hoosier Schoolmaster 





(Concluded from page 22, column 4 
had carried in his bosom——I have 
told it! And but 1 must not pr 

ceed. A love-scene, ever so beautitul 
in itseli, will not bear telling. And 
so | shall leave a little gap just here, 
which you may fill up as you plea 


ver knev 


about 


they ne 
talking 


Somehow, 
how, they got to 





future instead of the past, alter that, 
and to planning their two lives as 
one lite. And . . And when Miss 
Nancy and Mrs. Thomson returned 


Vas Stand 


| hocky 
but Snocky 


jater in the evening, Ralph 


ing by the mantel-piece, 

noticed that his chair was close t 
auaah’s. And good Miss Nan 
tle ad looked in Hannah’s face and 
W happy. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


“How It Came Out” 
TE ARE all 


stories. We 


children in reading 
want more than all 
else to know how it all came out at 
the end, and, if our taste is not 
verted, we like it to come out well. 
For my part, ever since I began to 

rite this story, | have been anxious 
to know how it was going to come 


per- 


cut 
Well, there were very few invited 
It took place at ten in the morning 
The “preacher-in-charge” came, 0! 
course. Miss Nancy Sawyer was 
there. But Ralph’s uncle was away, 
Aunt Matilda had a sore throat 
and) =couldn’t come. Perhaps the 
memory of the fact that she had re- 
fused Mrs. Thomson, the pauper, a 
bed for two nights, affected her 
throat. But Miss Nancy and _ her 
sister were there, and the preacher. 
And that was all, besides the family, 
and Bud and Martha. Of course Bud 
and Martha came. And driving Mar- 
tha to a wedding in a “jumper” was 
the one opportunity Bud needed. His 


hands were busy, his big boots were 
out of sight, and it was so easy to 
slip from Ralph’s love affair to his 
own, that Bud somehow, in pulling 


Martha Hawkins’s shawl about her 
stammered out half a proposal, which 
Martha, generous soul, took for the 
whole ceremony, and accepted. And 
sud was so happy that Ralph guess- 


ed from his face and voice that the 
agony was over, and Bud was be- 
trothed at last to the “gal as was a 


gal.” 
And after Ralph and Hannah were 
married—there was no trip, Ralph 


only changed his boarding-place and 
became head of the house at Mrs 
Thomson's thereafter—after it was 
all over, Bud came to Mr. Hartsook, 
and, snickering just a little, said as 
how as him and Martha had fixed it 


all up, and now they wanted to ax his 
advice; and Martha, proud but blush- 
ing, came up and nodded assent. Bud 
said as how as he hadn’t got m 
book-larnin’ nor nothin’, and as how 
as he wanted to be somethin’, and put 
in his best licks fer Him, you know 
And that Marthy, she was of the same 





way of thinkin’, and that was a bles- 
sin’. And the Squire was a-goin’ t 
marry agin’, and Marthy would ruther 
vacate. And his mother and Mirand) 
was sech as he wouldn’t take no wif 
to. And he thought as how Mr. Hart- 
sook might think of some way or 
some place where he and Marthy 
mout make a livin’ fer the present, 
and put in their best licks fer Him, 
you know. 


Ralph thought a moment. He was 
about to make an allusion to Hercules 
and the Augean stables, but ke re- 
membered that Bud would not un- 
derstand it, though it might temind 
Martha of something she had seen at 


the East, the time she was to Bast 
ing. 
“Bud, my dear friend,” said Ralph, 


“it looks a little hard to ask you to 
take a new wife”—here Bud looked 
admiringly at Martha—‘“to the poor- 
house. But I don’t know anywhere 
where you can do so much good for 
Christ as by taking charge of that 
place, and I can get the appointment 


for you. The new commissioners 
want just such a man.’ : 
“What d’ye say, Marthy?” said 
Bud. : : 
“Why, somebody ought to do for 


the poor, and I should like to do it.” 
And so Hercules cleaned the Au- 
gean stables. 
And so my humble, homely Hoosier 
Story of twenty years ago draws to 
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a close, and not without regret I W. Means, was none other than my % 
take leave of Ralph and Hannah; and old friend Bud, of the Church of the (0 ¢ = 
Shocky, and Bud, and Martha, and Best Licks 1 was almost as much 2 UM Q1O€C4 
Miss Nancy, and of my readers puzzled over his name as | was when 
caw at rticle ‘ity aner. by 
. aw an article in a City pap¢ , Dy Let an Old Town Canoe carry you where 
- Sok: ys t [ sburg Pr of We. J Thomson, »n ~=Poor- the big fish lurk and where game Is plenti- 
leffersonian can nto n s to- Houses. I should not have recognized ful. An Old Town offers health, sport and 
d ay and ] r 5 ¢ tl 1 the writer as Sho ky, had i not beauties of the great outdoors—an invita. 
Ral Hartso prin al of the known that Shocky has given his tionnored-blooded 
i i z ~ , t spare makine outca feel sportsman can refuse. 
irg Acade I ) m Hs ; > ed atti . Send today for catalog. 
¢ tim av t hat God has ) orgo 
howev« e tha d ny aca OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
sheriff of t y, J Isra THE END 725 Middle Bt 
Old Town, Maine 
— | 
| OUR YOU N G vs | 
Address Letters to ‘The Young People's Department"’. The Progressive Farmer = | 
- tur ) oa i i ir 
> \\ l l 1“ 
| You Have A Battle To Fight - ee, we. een it 
omnes mon I rifics VW tT \ V 
TE DOUBT if there is a farm boy or 
A . : : t ! ) p | 
V girl in the whole South who has not ‘ Ge 8S Or . eS 
Wished to become a soldier or a nurse. bird maga § * 
This is a spirit to be proud of; and while I ha ) ird feath 1 s and 6 Cents per Foot and up. Costs less than wood. 40 
Uncle Sam can use only the mature men ‘ , ' t : designs. Allsteel. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 
and women on the front line of battle area . = en Pang 3 aeanens Write for free Catalog and & lal Prices. 
there is a war duty for every Southern bluebirds a lilding im it la rtainty Kokome Fence Machine Co, 481 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 
farm boy and every Southern farm girl. ad ha us the a es 2 
Never has there been such an oppor- about bird 
tunity for you to show. your patriotism, : “oes si 
In vain have we sent men across the At- CHRISTINE JETER 


to battle with the Huns unless we 
send food to feed these men. And not 
only do we have to feed our soldiers, but 
in large measure we must feed the wo- 
men and children of France, England, 
and Belgium whose brothers and sons 
and husbands are operating machine guns 
instead of plows and reaping machines, 


lantic 


To feed our soldiers and our allies 
therefore we must engage in a struggle 
on this side of the Atlantic that is no 


less important or gigantic than the syug- 
gie on the other side. This battle will 
not be stately and martial; there will be 
no sound of bursting shells, no drums, no 
cheering; it will simply be a battle of 
hard work and = stick-to-it-iveness that 
will require even more will power than to 
fight in France. 

In this last battle you can take a place, 
rhe world needs the meat you can raise 
as «a member of the pig club; the corn 
you can grow as a member of the corn 
club; the food you can save by canning 
as a member of the canning club. You 
will also receive good pay for all the food 
you can produce and you can render an- 
other service by investing what you save 
in this way in War Savings Stamps, 

You have a battle to heip tight—a bat- 
tle against hunger and want! 











Three Years in the Tomato Club 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
JOINED the tomato canning club in 1915 
I Th first thing LI got out of i was some 
hard work, building hot beds, setting out 




















FIRST PRIZE RED CROSS fF 
Exhi f Hawfields Schoo 

yma p 1 ng t ga erin 

id ca 

I won p t t! Sta Fair 
t Jacksor an oth prize 3 1 
hoes, ¢ amo t t I 0 
on I yup tu t la 1 
ing a of i 1 I ur 72 
No. 2 da ‘ i at 

Ms ad year I did not in for the mar- 
ket as the tomato crop was almost a failure 

I started on my third year » determin- 
ed than ever to win. I sold ri tomatoes 
from June until frost I canned 125 No. 3 
cans of tomatoes and beans 


We had a community fair and in this I 
won a number of blue ribbons At the coun- 
ty fair I won first on every thing except two, 
this amounted to $17.50 At the state fair I 
won second prize on my record book which 
was $3. My two year’s winnings in prizes 
amounted to $46.50 

RENA MAE IVY (Age 14). 





About an Audubon Society 


AM a little old, and I am 
in the fifth 


Our school 


girl eleven years 
chool 


grade at 


So- 


Audubon 
Each 
eight pic- 


has organized an 


ciety members. one of 


We 


with eighteen 


us has an Audubon pin. have 





Studying ‘The re People's s Health’ ; 











f th m t it ing subiects I 
ldied this year is The Peoples 
I it much r than plair 
1 teaches mor abou 
tnita lia yu th health of peo 
p Io ‘ I t i about ) 
al t is Vv ai K T Ww 

\ rf teach WW ha beer i 

idyi t 1 yd 1 teach 
nt hou to th do thi tnd 

l 1 4 t » of blood th 1 1m 
cop W , i the t \ much 

and the fo ttio lid us n good 
NI . IMPSON 
peed Wa Ge War 
I HAVE been t ig to help Un Sam to 
win the war as much as Il in in my own 
Way I own a Baby Bond and a Hampshire 
hog and am putting a spare change in 
Thrift Stamps and am also a member of the 
Red Cross I intend raising a war garden 
this summer wh 1 would be a fine thing for 
all us farme ~0ys to do, as we innot go to 
the tren $ rh war wi not be won b 
fighting aion it wi be won by th ho 
- 7 
| 
| 
| 
4 
ALAMANCE COUNTY COMMENCEMENT 
Mebane, } » Route No 

and plow as well, »>w ha to o our 

share FERRIS THOMPSON, 


How Many of These Birds Have 
You Seen Yet? 


a EARLY spring, March and April, we hear 
first the ro king twittering of the Purple 
Martin, the weird call of the whip-poor-will, 
the liquid whistle of the water thrush and 
the lively “witchity, witchity, witch’’ of the 
Maryland yellow throat Then the birds be- 
gin arriving in force—king bird, chimney 


swift, crested fly catcher, wood pewee, barn 


swallows, the vireos, black and white warb- 


ler, cat bird, yellow-breasted chat, blue gray 


gnat-catcher and the wood thrush, all ar- 


making’ us 


riving in March and April and 
think that surely spring is the best time of 
the year. J. C. JONES 


THRIFT “AND SAYING “NO!” 

who cannot say ‘No’ to himself 
‘No” to anyone else It’s a 

able to say “No.”’ The 


The man 
can seldom say 
very good thing 





ability to do self-control, discrit n- 
ination, firmne the courage of one's 
own convictions Try saying ‘‘No"’ to your- 
self when next you are tempted to spend 
needlessly. Try it when you want badly 
something you are well aware you can do 
without. 

One good “No” earns another.—Selected. 








; Bels, Mier. Spskeate and 
nate oreee A r-bearing animals 
» 
New Folding, G Galvanized Biel Wire o1 Trap. > he 


t 
catches them lik -trap catches files Trap, 
all sizes, Write Vath girn and Free Boece 


on best bait known for attracting all kinds of fish. 
St. Louis, 


3. F. GREGORY, Dept.241 


Buggi 


materials—and sold at pre-war prices 
—latest styles and lowest prices that 
equally good buggies ever sold for. This 
is your buggy opportunity. Write for 
our big illustrated buggy catalog. 
ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO. 
726 Beardsley Avenue, Elkhart, Indiana 






















SA 


Eels, Mink and Muskrat in 
large br haygr sth s SURE-with 


Catch Fish, 2: w, folding, galvanized 

STEEL WIRE TRAP.Catch- 
es them likea fly-trapcatches flies “All sizes. Parcel post 
orexpress. Write for price list of fishermen’ s specialties 
and booklet on best fish baiteverknown. Agents wtd. 


WALTON SUPPLY CO., K-57, St. Louis, Mo. 















INSY DE TYRES Inner Armor 
for Auto Tires. Double mileage, prevent blow- 
outs and punctures. Easily applied in any tires 
j Thousands sold. Details free. gents want 

Amer.Accessories Co., Dept. 98 Cincinnati 





















JOIN THE PROGRESSIVE 
CANNER CLUB TODAY! 





rested in 


Should you be inte the 
plan for procuring subscriptions to 


earn a splendid canning outfit and 


think you have the “get up and 
get” in you required to do the 
work, please write today for full 


information, addressing: 
CANNER CLUB, 


of 


PROGRESSIVE 















Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N.C. 
Memphis, Tenn., Dallas, Texas. 


(Please Address Our Office Nearest You) 


P. S—Do not underestimate your 
ability. You can do it if anyone 
can. Hundreds are working every 
day. ,Get in the game yourself. 
Start something by writing today. 

















Don’t try to garden this year with- 
out “Massey’s Garden Book.” Paper 
bound copy with The Progressive 


Farmer one year, $1.25. 
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The Injustice Done 
to the Peanut 


IS THE oil from her peanuts, cotton seed 

1 soy beans, the South produces more 
fat than is produced by all the dairy cows 
in America. Pound for pound this oil is 
eguaily as nutritious as butter. 


e oils could be churned with skim milk 
ry creamery and made into marga- 
but the taxes and restrictions im- 

i upon its manufacture and sale is 
evere than those imposed upon whis- 
There are many sections in the South 

iere there are surplus quantities of milk, 

t sufficient to sustain creameries. If 

eed from the revenue burdens these lo- 
alities could establish oleomargarine 
and would have sufficient business 

ure their operation. Skim milk and 
nut oil would be used to make marga 
and the butter fat to make butter—get 


vo products where now we get but one. 


+  —— 


> et me em oe ee oe ot eee ts 


Filled cheese could be made by coagulating 
a mixture of skim milk and vegetable oils 
in the usual manner of cheese making. 


But at present this is prohibited by law. 


More than 15 billion pounds: of skim milk 


ted every year and its food value 
lost. There is no reason why we should 
not get two products from milk just as 


they do in Denmark and Norway. 


ixed flour is not permitted at the present 





time, but bread is made more nutritious and 
grain is saved when peanut and cotton seed 
flours are mixed with wheat flour, 
These laws discriminate against the South, 
which is a cotton and peanut country. With 
these laws stricken from the books, there 
Id be an even greater demand for the 
products from the peanut, and better prices 
r these wonderful crops, which the South- 
ern farmer's acres is so well suited to grow. 
Phe South is supported by cotton and pea- 
nut money, but little is done to teach the 
better use of these products. Get behind 


your ngressmjan and Senator, and urge 
tllat these unjust laws against the peanut 

















Don’t Waste Fat 


by “Hogging Down” or 
Threshing Your Peanuts! 


VERY bushel of peanuts contain a gallon of oil. 
KE Pound for pound it is equally as nutritious as but- 

ter. It is as foolish to feed the whole peanut to 
hogs as it would be to feed them butter. Let the hogs 
The Benthall with gather the peanuts which are left in the field by root- 
hundreds of me- jing them up. But pick your peanuts and sell them to 
chanical fingers the oil mills. You will have the vines left for feed, 
picks more accu- which are the equal of alfalfa. If you need a concen- 
ratelythan human trate, buy peanut meal. It is far less expensive than 
hands.—C. A.Shoop peanuts. It does not make the flesh of the hogs too 

oily—makes pork which demands the highest prices.. 

Don’t thresh your crop with Cylinder machines which crack the nuts. 
The peanuts may seem to be perfect, but the skin around the kernel is 
cracked—weevils get in and play havoc—buyers do not want them except 
at a heavy discount. Get the machine built especially for the “goober” 





With it you and your boys can do the work One farmer says, ‘“‘Seving the vines far more than 
of a hundred hands, do it better, and keep pays the cost of picking.”’ 

the wages that once were paid for picking. Let Hogs Root Up Fields 

You are not dependent upon the limited sup- When you use the BENTHALL you get your field 
ply of help. You can pick 600 bushels a day cleared early and turn the hogs in. They root up 
and have fun doing it. You can pick either the peanuts that your digger failed to get. What 


your “‘porkers”’ will get from your peanut fields 
will pay the cost of shocking. 


Pays for Itself in Two Weeks 
The BENTHALL pays for itself in two weeks. 
The man who hand-picks, hogs down or threshes 


Spanish or Virginia's, and only a 4 to 6 h. p. 
engine is needed. 

Cannot Crack Nuts 
The BENTHALL cannot crack the nuts, be- 


cause it isa machine with hundreds of me his crop, pays fora BENTHALL over and over 
chanical fingers that pick more accurately again without ever owning it. It is just like burn 
than human hands. It is the original peanut ing up money to cling to those old-fashioned 
picker designed by Mr. Benthall, who has methods. There is only one way to get all the 
been to the peanut industry what Bell was to profits from the peanut, and that is to pick them 
the telephone, and what Howe was to the with a BENTHALL, 


sewing machine. Every possible improve Write me today for my catalog and full description 


ment and advantage is employed in its con- of the BENTHALL—learn about my Raybestos 
struction . Friction Clutch Puiley that efables you to start the 


machine slowly and gradu 


Saves Vines for Hay ally increase the speed. Does 
Threshers grind up vines as though they had away with jerking chains. 


been run through a meat chopper. Makes I will not be able to supply 
them unfit for feed. But the BENTHALL all those who want BEN 
saves the vines in splendid condition for hay. THALLS this season, so | 


urge that you write me now 






C. A. SHOOP, Secretary 
Benthall Machine Co., 


106 Shoop St., SUFFOLK, VA. 


























